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Community, Unity, Identity, 


Multiplicity, and Diversity: 
Are They Compatible? 


Sally McMillan 
Associate Editor 
Douglas Simpson 
Associate Editor 
Texas Tech University 


Delivered Philadelphia during the United States’ 2008 presidential 
campaign, the then presidential nominee, Barack Obama’s history-mak- 
ing Race and Unity Speech' encapsulated social and spiritual paradox 
that is, ironically, sometimes forgotten within academic arenas. Refer- 
ring his own family’s diverse origins and experiences, noted the 
reality that “this nation more than the sum its parts—that out 
many, are truly one.” The idea that unity coexists with and emerges 
from multiplicity perspectives not new within academia, but 
intensely radical, that asks swim against the seemingly 
instinctive—albeit reactionary—tides professional territorialism 

Similar Deweyan ideas growth, President Obama’s speech 
implied that effective problem solving dynamic process. Continued 
growth requires openness change; securing individual freedom neces- 
sitates risk taking behalf others. lose sight these paradoxical 
realities gradually become myopic. Within higher education this 
can mean that courses and research, which were once valued for their 
potential aid our communities, are eventually reduced professional 
currency hoarded for purposes territorial safeguarding. Colleagues 
are objectified conveniently embrace artificial separation 
the professional and the personal order “send messages” our 
academic communities remake work environments within our own 
images. “world” two might gained narrow commitment 
the promotion self and territory, but what cost? Academic freedom, 
which the cornerstone meaningful research and education, cannot 
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Title Article 


survive, much less thrive, unless academic communities are committed 
making room for multiple viewpoints and ways knowing. Regardless 
the illusions security and control that create when new differing 
paradigms are temporarily constrained silenced, our connectedness 
“the other” 


ever present. The question, then, rests whether will 
honor this connectedness and grow positive ways, whether will 
deny, ignore fight it, only stagnate 


thin partial realities 
Obama touched this idea his Race and Unity (2008) speech 
when noted, 


believe deeply that cannot solve the challenges our time unles 
we solve them together—unless we perfect our union by understanding 
that may have different stories, but hold common 
belief comes from unyielding faith the decency and osity 
the American people. But also comes from own American story 


President Obama illustrated that growth and freedom necessitate 


dynamic balancing and interaction between individuality and commu- 
nity needs. Embedded throughout his call for 


perfecting” unity the 
notion that order thrive, our storied lives require emphasis 
honoring diverse identities (including one’s own), accommodating dif. 
fering standpoints (or storylines), behaving with integrity and building 
bridges via our “common hopes.” But what does this call—these “require- 
like within the concrete realities academic life? 

Both directly and indirectly, the authors within this issue provide 
concrete examples, alternative possibilities, and new storylines regarding 
some the ways which academia might honor and negotiate the 
notion “that out many, are truly one.” Paul Theobald and Kathy 
Wood, the authors “Communitarianism and Multiculturalism the 


Academy,” speak directly this notion when they write, 


Ours has evolved into society devoid the very 
sions that might bind together around conception the common 
good. Individualism has left responsible only for ourselves and for 
those permit into the circle our immediate private lives, and for 
the latter, even these decisions are often measured solely terms 
utility defined individualist terms 


Reminiscent Obama’s campaign speech, the authors point our dire 
need engage with and grow through community. And they 
examining the common hope that exists between two paradigms that 
are often erroneously regarded wholly contradictory: communitarian- 
ism and multiculturalism. After touching the origins and purposes 
both, they not only discuss the ways which the two philosophies’ 
concerns are unique, but they also highlight the larger common goals 


Author Article 


that the two philosophies share. Rather than waste time through re- 
ductionist dismissal one philosophy over the other, the need for both 
standpoints within our larger social picture becomes evident. Unity 
through multiplicity evident 

Rodney Clifton’s article, “The Education Graduate Students: 
Social Capital Perspective,” points the need for similar type unity 
graduate programs are meet students’ diverse needs. explains 
that order 


facilitate the scholarly development graduate students, professors 


and their students must develop social networks based trust, that 
norms, obligations, and expectations for scholarly work are enhanced, 
information channels are expanded, and the conceptions both stu- 
dents and professors change from the “I” the “we” (Nisbet, 1971, 
112; Vedder, 2004, p. 118) 


Reflecting earlier references paradox, Clifton calls for professors 
generate creative balance empathy with demanding expectations 
and maintain authoritative stance with respect. 

For other authors this issue, the idea actively accommodating 
diverse paradigms reflects—albeit very different ways—Obama’s 
the storied nature our lives. For instance, within Danny 


Wade’s, Courtney Vaughn’s, and Wesley Long’s article “The Power 


Fiction: Novel Approach Presenting Research Findings,” Wade 
details the experience coming know the power narrative inquiry 
and fictionalized auto ethnography. Not only they illustrate why 
specific voices and storytelling are necessary for research context 
dependably encapsulated for readers, but they also explain that narra- 
tive needed classroom research contexts are grow connection 
and community. Quoting Tom Romano, they make the point that “facts 
and analysis are not enough. our decisions are both sound and 
humane, need understand emotion and circumstance, well 
logic and outcome.” 

The objectification participants and colleagues—so detrimental 
growth and unity well host other considerations—has 
place the open ended research journey this article describes. 
accommodating new research paradigm, that narrative, 
the writers point out that they are not only being faithful their particu- 
lar research contexts, but Wade explains, also accommodating 
the dispositions English Education students, who are more likely 
“engage and think deeply” about research findings presented within 
narrative formats. Such accommodation allows for active, ongoing 
growth within both the individual researchers and within their student 


Title 


ides and activates 

varieties human 

Integrating narrative formats into research explorations and pre 
sentations also plays major role Riyad Ahmed Shahjahan’s, Anne 
and Njoki Nathani Wane’s “Rekindling the Sacred: Toward 
Decolonizing Pedagogy Higher Education.” The authors note that 
spite the ways, which spirituality actively repressed within aca- 
demia, persistent reality. They continue explain that although 
spirituality literature increasing, little exists that “addresses how 
spirituality may integrated into teaching for anti-oppressi 
context ofhigher education.” addition, 


contend that recognition 
spirituality within the academy politically “central” decolonization 


Having incorporated “new” way being and knowing, the authors 
recognize the necessity adopting academically alternative com- 
munication format—the interactive narrative dialogue—in order 
encapsulate the journey-like qualities their research experiences. 
they explain, 


Rather than conforming to traditional academic practice 


chosen to present our theorizing in the form of an interactive 


i 
} } 
hich our thinking h 


explicate the process through 
intend this to be “part of the cou ) 
hegemonic forces in the world” (Graveline, 1998, } 


Not only does their presentation format unify multiple but not all voices, 
but also offers readers new space from which examine the ways 
which conventional academic perceptions research and 
limit personal, community and academic freedom. Whether one agrees 
with all their assumptions and conclusions not, the implication 
that many contemporary universities secular societies are colonizing 
vibrant one, one that merits further attention 

“The Conundrum Large Scale Standardized Testing: Making 
Sure Every Student Counts,” Mary Jane Harkins and Sonya Singer also 
utilize narrative order explore some the problems attached 
uniform approaches testing. Reflecting concern for students’ diverse 
needs, they note that “the critical issue” for them was how educational 
systems can provide for “the learning needs a// students meaningful 
ways.” Turning story, they organize their discussion the controver- 
sial implications standardized testing around sections 
story. Much like Wade, Vaughn, and Long, Harkins and Singer-Chignecto 
recognize the power story include new voices and provide fresh 
insights into deeply entrenched problems. Quoting Finn (1999), they 
explain that “Savage inequalities persist because lot well-meaning 


Author Article 


people are doing the best they can, but they simply not understand 
the mechanisms that stack the cards against many children” (p. 94) 
Thus the need for the “counter narratives” teachers evident 

Drawing from the standpoints and storylines others, least two 
pieces within this issue examine possibilities for creatively reshaping 
current realities; and the authors through maintaining creative 
openness new diverse ways perceiving deeply entrenched pre- 
sumptive “norms.” Detailing nine foundational attributes current 
bureaucratic institutions, Sherrie Reynolds, Robert Lusch, David Cross, 
and Nowell Donovan, the authors “Higher Education Administration 
Dynamic System,” re-imagine such institutions dynamic, fluid, 
adaptive systems that operate with few rules due the interdependence 
their multiple parts 


Attention alternative communication modes ways knowing 
also focus Michelle Forrest’s “Does Communicative Competence 
Need Re-conceptualised?” Utilizing Derrida’s critique logocentri- 
cism, she explores how prevailing notions communicative competence 
might deconstructed order better examine differences between 
linguistic forms and meaning. Questioning the dominance print- 
based communication, she points artistic expression vehicle for 
re-conceptualizing communicative competency. particular, she offers 
Derrida’s concept “mediacy” lens through which examine some 
the ways which “curricular needs” can addressed through post 
structural notions difference 


Jennifer Bondy also notes our societal need attend life nar- 
ratives within her review Edward (2006) Unexpected 
Minority: White Kids Urban School. Within her critique Bondy 
describes Morris’s study the ways which White privilege was re- 
produced and sustained within Texas middle school. Significantly, his 
book not only examines the intersection race, class and gender the 
reproduction White privilege, but also specifically explores the ways 
which place and schooling practices contribute this destructive 
construct. Noting the crucial role that adolescent resistance plays 
“accepting resisting hegemonic definitions race, class, and gender,” 
Bondy contends that one reason Morris’s book powerful that 
provides readers with adolescents’ life stories 

Topics, perspectives, and storylines within this issue vary widely; 
yet all speak concerns involving academic freedom, diversity, unity, 
growth. Reflecting Obama’s (2008) Race and Unity Speech, many 
the authors also emphasized the roles that narrative does could play 
our collective journey towards “perfecting unity.” Others hinted 
the persistent reality our underlying connectedness. The question 


Title Article 


still remains, then, whether will honor this connectedness and grov 
positive ways, whether will deny, ignore fight it, only 
stagnate within partial realities. The contributors this issue help 
think more reflectively and caringly address the question 

closing, wish note that this the final issue Journal 
for which will serve editors. One us, Douglas Simp 
son, has been editor the journal since 2001, while the other, Sally 
McMillan, has worked associate editor since 2004. has been our 
pleasure seek build the outstanding contributions previous 
editors providing meaningful forum for theorizing about issues 
interest and importance education and peoples’ lives. are cur 
rently engaged with the publisher, Alan Jones Caddo Gap Press, 
search for the next editor editorial team, and trust that the 
Journal Thought will continue grow and prosper has during 
its first years publication 


Notes 
Barack Obama’s Race and Unity Speech was delivered in Philadelphia on 
March 18. 2008 
Tom Romano, Blending Genre, A 2 Style: Writing Mult Pa 
Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 2000, p. xi 
Elliot Eisner, The Promise and Perils, Educational Researcher, 


Thank You 


change editors always bittersweet moment. publisher 
the Journal Thought, deeply indebted Douglas Simpson for 
his editorial leadership the journal from Volume 2001 through 
this current issue. His nine years service editor have seen the 
journal grow quality and breadth content. also offer special 
thanks Sally McMillan, who served with Doug associate editor 
since the summer 2004, and the many other individuals who have 
contributed time and effort part their editorial team Texas Tech 
University. While sorry see Doug and Sally leave their editorial 
roles with Journal Thought, understand their desire turn new 
academic challenges, and look forward identifying new editors who 
will carry the nearly 45-year tradition the journal 

—Alan Jones, Publisher, Caddo Gap Press 
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Communitarianism 
and Multiculturalism 
the Academy 


Theobald 
Kathy Wood 
Buffalo State College 


Like diversity and unity, communitarianism and multicultural- 
ism are often thought odds, oxymoronic concepts invoked 
achieve different ends. The criticisms multiculturalism are familiar 
enough—it will serve “disunite” the nation and water down the cur- 
and universities. The criticisms 
while less widely known, are stated with just much vehemence—a 
focus community-oriented policy curriculum will “provincialize” 
the policy arena the curriculum the academy. According their 
respective critics, one instance expand the human gaze too widely, 
the other, too narrowly. This essay will attempt kind synthesis 
between two academic movements that first glance appear 
odds, focusing the role each plays, could play, the creation and 
improvement democratic processes. 

The twentieth-century drive for civil rights the United States, 
for affirmative action and other policies designed end wide variety 
discriminatory practices, was not invoked under the rubric “mul- 
ticulturalism.” That term entered the vocabulary most Americans 
during the 1960s way talk about educational reform. fact, 
multiculturalism academic movement has been tightly connected 
education, public education particular, though contributions 
have come from virtually all corners the academy and all corners 
the globe. This has meant great visibility for the movement, for Ameri- 
cans are deeply concerned about what taught the nation’s schools 
and universities: witness the maelstrom over the essay University 
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Communitarianism and Multiculturalism 


Colorado professor Ward Churchill, the heavy reprisals for professors 
whoexpress their beliefthat the U.S. itselfmay have been responsible for 
the 9/11 attacks. Opponents multiculturalism have published widely 
successful books with titles that leave little doubt about the author’s anti- 
multicultural stand. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., for instance, condemned 
multiculturalism his 1991 book, The Disuniting America: Reflec- 
tions Multicultural Society. Dinesh D’Souza’s 
The Politics Race and Sex Campus, also published 1991, 
equally successful attack multicultural studies. Alvin The 
Menace Multiculturalism: Trojan Horse America (1997) even 
more pointed attack. And one can find numerous websites sponsored 
conservative political and religious groups, all attacking multicultural- 
ism either anti-American, anti-Christian, both 


beral Educatio 
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contrast, communitarianism enjoys much less name recognition, 
much less popularity, and therefore much less organized opposition. This 
may due part the fact that the targets this movement have been 
primarily the economic market and the bureaucratic state, with the realm 


education receiving only scant attention from major communitarian 
theorists. The essential thrust their argument that decisions made 
current political and economic arenas are devoid any attention 
man community and the result has been deterioration America’s social 
fabric. While scholars have written about what economic policy would look 
like were made with the understanding that community valuable, 
how our government might function cared about community, few 
have had much say about how communitarian theory might influence 
the policies and practices K-12 university education. will have 
something say about this, however. should note here, too, that 
will focus more communitarianism than multiculturalism, due our 
assumption that there greater familiarity with the latter amongst the 
educational research community 

Our approach making communitarian thought accessible 
broad spectrum educators will provide brief historical survey 
that identifies the probable antecedents Following 
this, will lay out abbreviated account the development multi- 
cultural theory and then focus few the problems associated with 
modern life and what the communitarian and multicultural responses 
these problems might mean for contemporary society. This will help 
demonstrate the ways, which these theories complement, rather 
than negate, one another. Next, will place communitarian theory 
alongside multicultural theory demonstrate that, far from being 
odds, they represent different approaches common struggle. Last, 
will briefly discuss what take some the implications 
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communitarian and multicultural theory for the curriculum the 
twenty-first century academy 


Communitarianism 


its simplest, the chief criticism communitarians aim the 
contemporary contours our dominant culture that has allowed 
kind possessive individualism create focus the self the 
predominant contributing force identity formation. The emergence 
this individualism has come the expense roles hitherto played 
factors outside the individual shaping one’s sense self. Most 
notable among these the role played community membership, but 
also important are external factors 


such religious ties and connections 
the earth. short, communitarians claim that American culture has 
produced individuals obsessed with themselves, with their rights, 
situation that led the late Christopher Lasch claim that the United 
States, least, had a“culture (Lasch, 1979) 
the process, the argument goes, any meaningful sense com- 
munity obligation, responsibility, and tradition has been lost greatly 
diminished. For communitarians, this loss reflected the pervasive 
alienation, widespread search for meaning, and yearning for connected- 
ness someone something outside the individual characteristic 
the modern American social landscape. The communitarian agenda 
(again, its simplest) designed resurrect sense community 
allegiance and responsibility 

Communitarian arguments about the genesis the kind hyper- 
individualism they believe defines our culture and explains what they 
take all-too-pervasive cultural narcissism cohere around four 
key “ingredients,” speak, all which are interconnected. The first 
the list marks distinctive break between the classical world and 
what came after. Charles Taylor calls the “inward turn” and at- 
tributes largely Augustine the turn the fifth century. Taylor 
claims that Augustine popularized the idea that lives should lead 
the service God who exists within us—rather than the service 
some cultural ideal, like service one’s community the polis 
(Taylor, 1989, 131). 

Christianity made great contribution our current concep- 
tions personhood the time the sixteenth century Reformation 
With the advance Protestantism, according John Rawls, came the 
idea that humans rightfully possess some decision-making autonomy, 
that personhood, fact, ought defined the ability make 
choices about how one’s life would led. Said Rawls, “Something like 


Communitarianism and Multiculturalism 


the modern understanding liberty conscience and freedom began 
then” (Rawls, 1993, xxiv) 

The third ingredient modern selfhood from the point view 
contemporary communitarians, least, was the seventeenth century 
embrace and steadfast man’s rational nature. Fueled scien- 
tific advances during the century, the quest for certainty began seem 
like legitimate and viable human project. Mystery, myth, and magic 


were increasingly banished from “enlightened” society. The scientific 
method became the official route truth—obscuring the role ethics 
and morality political and economic realms. fact, great efforts were 
made secularize morality and disentangle fromits religiously-based 
standards—thus opening the door today’s popular notion that all 
individuals possess their own (and equally legitimate) morality. This 
idea sharply disputed communitarians 

The last ingredient modern selfhood its volitional character 


Rene Descartes and Francis Bacon clearly established the idea man’s 
dominion over nature. were its “masters and pessessors,” 


the words Descartes. would render nature “our slave,” according 
Bacon (Theobald, 1997, 38). Henceforth, the measure man was 
connected the degree which could act the world and turn 
his own purposes. 

the modern state emerged the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, found its activities increasingly tied with the demands 
securing favorable conditions for the free pursuit happiness, more 
accurately and accord with John Locke’s original formulation, for the 
free pursuit property. The eighteenth century German philosopher, 
Johann Herder, further refined the liberal view identity formation 
along individualist lines popularizing the idea selfhood something 
singularly unique. For Herder, there only one and, further, only 
one original way me. “Each human being has his own measure,” 
according Herder, “an accord peculiar him” (Taylor, 1989, 375) 
Western nations, particularly the United States, have completely ad- 
opted this view that widely believed self-evident truth rather 
than cultural predisposition. Further, believe that individuals are 
find this “one way me” only looking within themselves, not 
the world around them. Conformity social institutions began 
seen threat one’s originality and impediment the authentic 
realization one’s true self. Thus, the development contemporary 
thought, the importance the community’s role shaping identity 
suffered further blow. After Herder, modern selfhood was defined 
almost exclusively the exercise rational choice the pursuit 
one’s “unique” identity 


i 
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From communitarian perspective, such definition fundamen- 
tally shortsighted because its negleci the fact that humans only 
come make sense their world, and their place it, through social 
interaction. Simply put, individual can possibly find identity apart 
Herder’s insistence human uniqueness notwithstanding 
Yet the criticism extends beyond definitional dispute over how the in- 
dividual might properly construed. Communitarians also argue that 
contemporary culture was further mistaken the ways its emphasis 
individual choice intersected with morality. Here the problem that 
came equate the mere exercise choice, rather then the quality 
choice, the measure selfhood. Moral reasoning, the importance 
placed making the “right” choice, began slowly fade essential 
aim decision-making. People must free make and follow their 
own path life, and any notion moral obligation whose source was 
external the individual was seen intrusion one’s freedom. 
course the advent modern science played role here, too. science- 
as-a-path-to-truth continued find its way into the Western mindset, 
the decline moral considerations component the exercise 
choice was further augmented. The scientific method increasingly 
became the tool used for exonerating humans from the arduous task 
ethical deliberation. According the logic the Scientific Revolution, 
use the value-neutral, objective scientific method and morality 
longer concern 

This not suggest, though, that mainstream American culture 
bereft ethical position. Charles Taylor has argued, the central 
position American society affords equality, tenet that, least 
theory, seems demand tolerant, neutral state, one that promotes 
morality built openness other ethical positions (Taylor, 1991). 
are free decide what concerns us, tolerant population 
must. But this population also becomes, default, little practiced 
analyzing the merits various ethical positions. Left ourselves and 
ill-prepared judge wisely matters virtue, have been left, 
the communitarians adrift culture increasingly devoid 
sources that bring meaning our existence 


Multiculturalism 


The term “multicultural” was first used describe societies made 
especially diverse array ethnic racial groups. For example, 
was applied Switzerland the 1950s and embraced there 
accurate way describe Swiss society. Shortly thereafter the term 
was used describe Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The large 


Communitarianism and Multiculturalism 


super-powers (e. g., the United States, the former Soviet Union, France, 
Great Britain, each demonstrably more diverse and arguably, 
least, more “multicultural” than those nations that openly embraced 
term, resi 


ted its use, fearing erosion the sort social cohesion 
that produces patriotism and other jingoistic sentiments 


the United States the 1960s, however, amidst alarming 


societal disarray, the term “multiculturalism” emerged way 
frame changes school and university curricula attempt bridge 
the achievement gap and thereby open interesting and well-paying jobs 
Blacks and other minority groups. College students across the 
seized administration buildings demanding equal treatment for all stu 
dents and curricular changes that would highlight, rather than hide, the 
intellectual and artistic contributions minority scholars and artists 


the heels these developments came research that substantiated 
the absence “color” school and university curricula. the process, 
multiculturalism became kind sub-field the arena professional 
education 

Acommon theme among many scholars who migrated this sub-field 
was critique the time-tested description America “melting 
pot.” Whereas conventional wisdom held that wide array cultural, 
racial, ethnic, religious backgrounds meshed together America 
become one people, multiculturalists increasingly argued that the 
melting pot theory was reality description assimilationist force 
used encourage minority groups give their history, culture, 
traditions become appropriately-behaving members the dominant 
culture. this way the multiculturalism moved arena school 
university curriculum into the arena identity politics. spurred 
the growth what its critics called “hyphenated Americans” (e.g., Af- 
rican-Americans, Asian Americans, Native Americans 

Meanwhile, the population various minority groups has jumped 
significantly during the past few decades and all signs indicate that 
this trend will continue. the number minority schoolchildren has 
outstripped the number White students various states, resistance 
multiculturalism has grown louder and more vituperative. These 
circumstances have led concerted call away with affirmative 
action policies—but even this debate has centered itself the educa- 
tional realm, university admissions particular 

Many opponents multiculturalism fear that will polarize people 
rather than unite them. Others believe that multiculturalists have 
their way too much time will spent “feel good” pedagogy versus 
learning “accurate” and pertinent information pertains the cur- 


riculum. For all these critics, multiculturalism seen polarizing, 
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worst, and unrealistic attain, best. They give little consideration 
the impact school university curriculum may have how students 
view themselves, how not seeing themselves the curriculum may 
influence their behaviors and actions and thus their success educa- 
tional endeavors 


Communitarians, Multiculturalists, 
and the Problems Modern Life 


While the modern state’s preoccupation with order and stability, de- 
fended forcefully Hobbes, has been adriving concern governments 


throughout the past few centuries, the state’s interest measures 


social control seems have increased sharply over the last few decades 
just one example, spend huge sums each year building and staff- 


ing prisons house steadily growing criminal population. Studies 


trends the workplace point “guard employed some 
manner 


agents for purposes “domestic one this 
nation’s fastest growing occupational groups. fact, the United States 
leads the world terms the percentage its population engaged 
guard labor (Bowles Jayadev, 2005). “Getting tough crime” has 
become politically expedient slogan adopted recent candidates for 
all levels elected office the United States. communitarians this 
evidence serious cultural crisis 

Ours has evolved into society devoid the very communal dimen- 
sions that might bind together around conception the common 
good. Interlocking obligations that one must shoulder with regard 
one’s neighborhood, home-town, region, state are becoming less and 
less important our sense who are. Individualism has left re- 
sponsible only for ourselves and for those permit into the circle our 
immediate privates lives, and for the latter, even these decisions are often 
measured solely terms utility defined individualist terms. The 
traditional liberal conception community group people who join 
forces order increase the odds for success the individual pursuit 
self-interest (Mulhall Swift, 1992). When construed this fashion, 
the result society marked fragile commitments between people, 
inadequate system social support and, consequently, uncertainty 
and anxiety. Put simply, the absence obligations among 
people, keeping domestic tranquility becomes ever more difficult task, 


communitarians argue. Almost paradoxically, the state finds itself 


bind where preserving the conditions individual liberty under 
which citizens might exercise free choice requires action that threatens 
individual liberty 
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the face this the communitarian agenda includes certain 
cultural reinsertions. sense belonging particular place, shoul 


dering mutual obligations inherent living well that place, would 


one such reinsertion. The value this, they claim, that doing 
our lives become reinvested with meaning. Fulfillment, other words, 
comes fromshouldering the burden interlocking relationships, not from 
escaping them. These ideas can referred re-insertions 
they were part what historians and political scientists refer 
the civic republican tradition political theory—a tradition that 


very much alive the point our nation’s founding, but one that has 
been steady decline since Tocqueville described its high point 
the 1830s (Olsen, 2005) 

The civic republican tradition helped bring about the dismantling 
the rigidly hierarchical system social positioning characteristic 
feudal era. But did the liberal tradition built the legacy Hobbes 
and Locke. was this liberal 


ion, with its emphasis human free- 
dom and its skepticism concerning the value human community that 
carried the day Philadelphia during the summer 1787. was also 
this tradition that sought secularize morality and place moral where- 


withal within the individual. doing largely curtailed the burden 


having consider moral commitments springing from one’s rela- 
tionships others. farmer, for instance, need not worry about whether 
the construction fence, the quality which might adversely affect 
neighboring farmer, violates ethics community, for such ethics 
any longer exists. What important the freedom pursue one’s own 
projects, this case, use private property the farmer sees fit based 
assessment his/her own needs and wishes 

Here then find key and incisive criticism leveled 
tarians contemporary society. Namely, that its staunch advocacy 
individual rights and liberty does not adequately take into account 


social costs decisions made individuals, nor does promote deci- 
sion-making that affords high value Though 
the formulators modern political and economic theory probably did 
not have this mind, the transcendent importance given individual 


self-interest their conception free society has provided ideologi- 


cal defense for actions and policies that are destructive community 
cohesion and environmental well-being, destructive the very set 
social and natural conditions that must preserved order sustain 
society’s ability reproduce itself. sense, this criticism points 
what communitarians see oversight the theoretical formulation 
our current political, economic, and educational system 

communitarians, nowhere the evidence contemporary 
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failure more telling than the area economics. Buttressed 
the tenets ofindividually-oriented political theory, “free-market” capitalism 
has asserted itself the dominant paradigm economic organization 
adopted modern industrial states. The commercialist economies envi- 
sioned the likes Hobbes, Locke, and Hamilton descended upon the 
West with speed unmatched other points history. Accompanying 
this descent was and according communitarians, ominous, 
extension the individualist creed. That is, individual liberty pursue 
self-interest was longer extended solely persons but was extended 
anew kind corporation. Whereas the vision self- 
interested people competitively free market pursue their 
own interests and thereby efficiently making use economic resources 
has certain appeal, the vision dramatically altered, and the appeal 
greatly diminished, when super powerful multi-national corporations 
appear players. How can market “free” with such massive power 
inequity among participants? 

point the nearly catastrophic consequences 
corporate industrialism’s dramatic growth, fueled has been the 
pursuit greater profits above all other ends. Among these consequences 
are widespread neglect the environment, disregard for the welfare and 
safety workers, engendering culture consumption where success 
defined terms material accumulation, the glorification wealth 
over more important social values, exploitation third world labor and 
natural resources, and foreign policies designed protect markets often 
the expense human rights. History provides many accounts how 
the widespread and pervasive existence these abuses has fostered re- 
sistance among those most harmed. turn, precisely this resistance 


that many critics point explaining the increasing preoccupation with 
social control typical modern industrial states. Police, prison guards, 
private security companies, and the burgeoning security manufacturing 
industry, make huge proportion the new jobs American society. 
Almost half the world’s prisoners are the United States, fact that 
has caused adramatic employment shift. Roughly percent America’s 
workforce engaged guard labor. point comparison, less than 
two percent the American workforce engaged farming (Bowles 
Jayadev, 2005; Walmsey, 2006) 

Here come another dimension the communitarian critique 
the status quo. takes huge, powerful bureaucratic state effectively 
govern and keep running the workings huge “global” economy. 


effect, while government was originally formulated unobtrusive 
arbiter and provider basic services whose guiding principle 
was non-entanglement human affairs, what has actually developed 
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bureaucratic behemoth, the “corporate state,” entity that many 
more responsive the needs capital than the needs citizens 
Consequently, democracy threatened. Democracy such 
here U.S. voter participation rates are evidence—becomes that 
must sold the corporate-controlled nightly news and other media 
outlets. corporate hegemony increases these and other ideational 
institutions society, prospects for democra 
(Bagdikian, 2004) 

Multiculturalists tend view problems with the status quo terms 
how individuals, but also groups people, especially those who for 


continually diminish 


reasons history, race, language, and/or culture, have been marginal- 
ized the effects political and economic decision-making. Schools 
currently structured perpetuate the disparities that people color 
experience through the design the curriculum and the disconnect that 
takes place between the teacher and his/her students. Multiculturalists 
believe that the current system place either consciously uncon 

sciously designed leave students feeling sense cultural alienation 
resulting resistance that leads hostility and times self-hatred 

These developments often result destructive behavior that can become 
economic benefit society through the construction and operation 
prisons. Meanwhile the overrepresentation minorities these prisons 
turn perpetuates lingering stereotypes about minority shortcomings 

Multiculturalists, therefore, continue interrogate curriculum, 

pecially textbooks sold for profit, attempt arrive pedagogical 
program that fairly represents the lived experiences diverse learners 

Textbook companies have responded taking overtly racist images 
passages out their products, but they continue highlight values and 
behaviors closely aligned with the White European American experience 
this country. While social studies tex 
and the living conditions slaves, 
slave women, the amount and degree violence that accompanied 
slavery, and the degree which the existence slavery connected 
present living conditions for Blacks and Whites (Gordy Pritchard, 
1995). When multiculturalists expose these curricular shortcomings, 
teachers are able move closer approximating what Geneva Gay 
calls “culturally responsive teaching” (Gay, 2000) 


for example, describe 


they omit the sexual exploitation 


e 


Toward Synthesis: 
Multiculturalism and Communitarianism 


Multiculturalism, sometimes called the “politics recognition,” 
academic movement that has grown the wake larger struggles 
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for political, economic, and civil rights among marginalized groups 
America. Having won hard fought victories related the right vote, 
discrimination the workplace, school desegregation, minority 
groups have sought raise the moral and ethical standards the 
dominant culture through educational renaissance that provides 
new answers the perennial curricular question: what knowledge 
most worth? 

Like communitarianism, multicultural theory intended have 
positive affect social and economic policy emanating from the politi- 
cal arena. But unlike communitarianism, K-12 schools and universities 
have become the site for battles over what multiculturalism means 
Multiculturalists taught us, quite persuasively, that school curriculum 
can demean individuals and can even constitute form oppression. 
This was particularly pejorative because had the effect diminishing 
the sense worth sense efficacy among individuals who never saw 
people like themselves among those who made societal contributions 
worthy study (Gordy Pritchard, 1995; Pewewardy, Powell 
Garcia, 1985) 

Over and above these concerns for identity formation, multicultural- 
ists also argued that the intellectual resources available the nation’s 
educationally elite were seriously handicapped curriculum that 
ignored the contributions all cultures. Said simply, the curriculum 
the nation’s schools and universities had become too narrow, too focused 
the contributions group White men selected other White men 
for membership what affectionately became known the “canon.” 

Last, multiculturalists have readily pointed out the obvious—that 
society claiming espouse democracy, claiming allegiance demo- 
cratic principles, must elevate multiculturalism the policy arena. The 
rock-bottom proposition concerning democracy the extent which all 
individuals affected decision have voice that decision. Multi- 
culturalism many ways social movement designed expand the 
number voices the decision-making table 

Because multiculturalism has been primarily movement concerned 
with education, with curriculum, looks little different from com- 
munitarianism, which has been primarily movement concerned with 
political and economic reform. well, the emphasis community—or 
common unity—has set communitarianism apart from multicultural- 
ism which sometimes described simply “diversity.” But there are 
significant, even profound, similarities between the two the following 
diagram shows: 


Communitarianism and Multiculturalism 


Multiculturalism Communitarianism 
Concerned with differences Concerned with sameness 
Concerned primarily Concerned primarily 

vith education with politics and 


Overlap 

Concerned with substantive identity formation 
Concerned with ethical decision-making 

Concerned with promoting moral behavior 
Concerned with critiquing difference-blind policy 
Concerned with creating democracy out pluralism 


further make the point, let’s briefly compare few the primary 
prescriptions espoused communitarians and multiculturalists. Com- 
munitarians claim that healthy society must emphasize the “good” 
well the “right.” What 
must just attuned whether decisions will enhance inhibit the 
ability groups live their 


mean this that policy-makers 


what constitutes good life 
they currently are with respect whether decision will will not 
infringe the rights individuals. Without question, minority groups 
have utilized the notion individual rights gain invaluable courtroom 
victories with regard fair workplace, schools desegregation, etc. But 
American culture has been reluctant allow room for minority groups 
maintain the practices and traditions that make their definition 
good life. almost the dominant culture has “We 
inhibit your participation the economic arena, but should you 
so, you must give what you value most within your own cul 
ture.” Communitarians adamantly oppose this informal process, 
multiculturalists (Mulhall Swift, 1992 

second communitarian prescription calls for societal emphasis 
“particularity” over 
for particularity they are 


invoking the need 
ssentially saying that the goal equal, 
even equitable, treatment cannot obtained treating everyone the 


same. There are too many circumstances related life and living that 


germane 
particular places earth. According communitarians, informed 
social policy must look how different communities will differently 
affected single policy and adjust accordingly. Multiculturalists have 
said the same thing, repeatedly 

third communitarian prescription calls for emphasis “par- 


are contingent human and/or environmental exigencies 


ticipation” over and above reliance “juridical proceduralism.” Our 
“procedural republic,” according Michael Sandel, sets climate 
conducive winners and losers the policy arena, not climate condu- 
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cive mutually-derived consensus (Sandel, 1996, 4-5). practice, the 
presence ofjuridical procedures relegates American society democracy 
only its weakest sense, that being, essentially, rule agreed upon 
law. Martin Luther King Jr. made this point writing 1967, shortly 
before his death. “When legal contests were the sole form activity, the 
ordinary Negro was involved passive spectator. His interest was 
stirred, but his energies were unemployed. Mass marches transformed 
the common man into star performer” (King, 1967, 566). Relying 
juridical procedures was not enough. Participation was required 

While the rights individuals are safeguarded this system, the 
rights groups—particularly cultural groups with their own traditions, 
their own definitions the good life—are not. Both communitarians 
and multiculturalists argue that American society capable far 
stronger version democracy—one defined widespread participation 
among all groups the decisions that affect Scholars biological 
and physical sciences have begun see human community essentially 
different than any other natural community, pointing out that when 
diversity plentiful, communities thrive. When diversity disappears, 
communities diminish 


Conclusion 


Contrary the way things may look first glance, there are pro- 
found similarities between multicultural and communitarian theory. 
Multiculturalists and communitarians both struggle bring about the 
widespread moral wherewithal required respect and protect the cultural 
traditions various groups pluralist society. Multiculturalists tend 
look for this development via curricular change the sort called for 
James Banks, Christine Sleeter, Ronald Takaki, and numerous oth- 
ers; and via instructional change the sort described Geneva Gay, 
Gloria Ladsen-Billings, and many others. Communitarians, the other 
hand, tend look for this development outgrowth political and 
economic policy intended heal America’s communities and American 
community life. fact, could said that these approaches comple- 
ment one another. communitarians have been too silent relative 
the nation’s educational endeavor, multiculturalists have been too silent 
relative community and well-being this country 

believe that schools and universities can and should informed 
both theoretical traditions—and there evidence that this 
taking place (Johnson, Finn, Lewis, 2005; Tolbert Theobald, 2006) 
The utility academic disciplines lies what they can improve 
the world and the lives those who share it. This means that K-12 and 
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university students need least some educational enculturation into the 


habit and practice solving real world problems—meaning 


ig nee 


get out into the community that surrounds the school college and 


build disciplinary knowledge through real world struggle. This kind 
hands-on academic work need ike place acr ‘es the full extent 
possible, thereby allowing students one another 
the divide race, religion, gender. Such work both communitarian 
and multicultural. contributes the health communities and 
greater sensitivity and understanding between 
“Service learning” courses 

bounds recent years—probal 

that the communitarian deman citizens willing and 
shoulder responsibility for the quality and feel American society has 
begun have curricular impac service learning still very 
ill-defined, and much what 

idea service, but neverth 


that can easily made fit educational aims 
communitarian and multicultural, service learning may 
equal. Service learning can bring students out the classroon 
cross-racial efforts improve communities 
type precisely what this nation needs order heal its 
return social justice the status shared cultural go: 

Providing another example movement the direction commu 
nity-oriented curricular work, the New York Times has teamed with 
the American Association State Colleges and Universities create the 


“American Democracy Project” (ADP)—a partnership that has 
education institutions all states working generate curricular and 


her 


extracurricular collegiate experiences designed achieve greater stu 
dent sensitivity the demands life democracy. The stated goal 
ADP “to produce graduates who understand and are committed 
engaging meaningful actions citizens democracy.” Education 
the service democracy what ought to, and believe increas 
ingly will, bring the insights and wisdom inherent multicultural and 


communitarian theory closer together within collegiate curriculum 
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Introduction 


Unive 


‘sity administrators and professors typically expect that their 
academic programs educate students become mature scholars, which 
essentially means that students think that ideas are important, they at- 
tempt understand, evaluate, and interpret ideas, they develop reflective 
writing skills, they speak well, and they ultimately shape their lives 
the basis ideas (Geertsen, 2003; Vedder, 2004; Wegener, 1978). this 
respect, Mortimer Adler (1988, pp. 109-110) defines mature scholar 
person who has good mind, well disciplined its processes 
inquiring and judging, knowing and understanding, and well furnished 
with knowledge, well cultivated ideas.” course, the intensity 
disciplining the minds students having them engage scholarship, 
research, writing, and debating distinguishes graduate 
ate programs. terms Bloom’s Taxonomy Educational Objectives 
(Bloom Krathwohl, 1956), graduate programs most often focus the 
three higher levels—analysis, synthesis, and evaluation—while assuming 
that the students already understand their discipline the three lower 
levels—knowledge, comprehension, and application. 

this article, argue for theory that considers the cognitive and 
social requirements for graduate students become mature scholars, 
mainly the Arts, Humanities, and Sciences. not consider the re- 
quirements the professional faculties, such Education, Law, and 
Social Work. essence, perspective normative—the way graduate 
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education should orchestrated—and derived from the theoretical 
work “social capital,” representing the collective resources that 
embedded the authority relations among students and between stu 
dents and professors (Coleman, 1988, 1993; Fukuyama, 1995; Putnam, 
1995). In short, to facilitate the 
dents, profes 


development graduate stu- 
sors and their students must develop social networks based 
trust, that norms, obligations, and expectations for scholarly work 
are enhanced, information channels are expanded, and the conceptions 
both students and professors change from the “I” the “we” (Nisbet 
1971, 112; Vedder, 2004, 118). When graduate students and their 


sors trust and respect each other and when they share norms, 


obligations, and expectations relationships that are authoritative, 
graduate programs are more likely function effectively and students 
are more likely become relatively mature scholars who are integrated 
into functioning scholarly communities 


What Responsibilities Graduate Schools 
and Professors Have? 


order facilitate the education graduate students, graduate 
schools and professors have three obvious and interrelated responsi- 
bilities: selecting, evaluating, and educating graduate students. The 
selection and evaluation students are largely the collective responsi- 
bility graduate schools, while the education students largely the 
responsibility individual professors. Initially, graduate schools must 
select students who are able and willing become mature scholars 
There little use spending considerable resources, time, and money, 
attempting educate students who are unable acquire new 
edge unwilling change their thinking, attitudes, and behavior 
(Sowell, 1993, pp. 122-131; Wegener, 1978, considerable 
extent, graduate programs already select students these criteria 
High quality programs use combination undergraduate grades, 
standardized examinations (GREs), letters reference, and interviews 
admit students; lower quality programs, course, use fewer criteria 
and/or lower standards 

Surprising, recent evidence suggests that only about ofthe 
students who begin doctoral program actually graduate (Smallwood, 
2004). such, selecting students who can and will change neces- 
sary, but not sufficient condition for their scholarly transformation 
Good graduate programs also have their students evaluated criteria 
that are set, least part, scholars who are external the specific 
program and, perhaps more importantly, scholars who are not inti- 
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mate friends with the students’ advisors. James Coleman (1993, 535) 
makes this point explicit: “when external criterion imposed, effort 
toward learning begins.” The absence externally evaluated candidacy 
exams and dissertations puts professors conflict interest both 
establishing and attempting maintain the standards scholarship 
(Nisbet, 1971, pp. 30-40). Obviously, external evaluations programs 
and examinations decreases the incentives that graduate students have 
bargain with professors about the difficulty the scholarly work that 
required obtain degrees. 

selecting and evaluating students, the responsibilities graduate 
schools may seem relatively straightforward, but they are not because 
universities are loosely coupled institutions where professors have 
considerable academic freedom their teaching (see Meyer Rowan, 
1977; Sowell, 1993; Terenzini, 1996; Vedder, 2004; Weick, 1976; Wilms 
Zell, 2003). this respect, Coleman (1973) notes that universities are 


“organizational anachronisms” because there are few effective ways 


professors enforce the ideal norms good teaching 
Nevertheless, graduate schools have the responsibility enforcing good 
teaching, and professors cannot have complete the organization 
their courses and the way they teach. Even though difficult, the 
structure graduate programs must relatively narrow, which means 
that the behavior individual professors must relatively constrained 
the way they teach their courses (see Coleman, 1973; Goldberg, 1996, 
Huber, 1995; Sowell, 1993, 202; Vedder, 2004, 116) 


Over the years, number scholars have advocated for ways 


improving graduate teaching (see Feldman, 1998; Perry Smart, 1997; 
Weimer, 1990), and these suggestions there debate that schol- 
arship and teaching must strongly linked for professors who teach 
high-quality graduate programs (Sowell, 1993, pp. 223-225). Robert 
Nisbet (1971, 79), for example, notes that: “Research develops with 
teaching just teaching develops with 


graduate students 
are convinced that their professors are competent both scholars and 
teachers, then they are more likely value the knowledge and skills 
that they expect students learn. Moreover, ifthese scholarly standards 
are used consistently across courses, even when professors disagree 
vith each other, then graduate students are more likely value their 
professors role models 

the beginning each course, good teachers, role models, need 
outline their scholarly expectations for students that they under- 
stand how and why they are required learn the material, gain new 
insights, develop new skills, and change their attitudes and behavior 
(Paglis, Green, Bauer, 2006). The rationale for each course initially 
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presented the course syllabus set objectives. With 
tives firmly established, professors mus 


ich objec 


ma 


ier and 


ors must intellectually 


Bredemeier (1978, 168) point out 


challenge their students earning changing 


dissatisfied with the present state affairs. Frustration ... 


necessary condition for changin 


For this reason, professors need 
focus appropriate weighting the higher levels 
Taxonomy Educational Objectives—analysis, synthesis, and evalu 


ation—in their course syllabi because these objectives will obviously 


challenge the intellects graduate students while 
the lower levels—knowledge, comprehension, and 
(Bloom Krathwohl, 1956 
students are not intellectually challenged optimal degree, 
they are unlikely learn new material and develop new skills. prof 
sors have demanding requirements for students, then the students will 
probably change ways develop their scholarly potential. 
not have demanding requirements, their requirements are too 
demanding, there little incentive for students change. essence, 
the objectives course must not too high because they will cause 


undue stress for the students, and they must not too low because 
will boring and the students will disparage the course being “Mickey 
Mouse” (see Clifton, Mandzuk, Roberts, 1994; Kramer, 1991). other 
words, the objectives that professors establish for courses must exceed the 
students’ current level knowledge, critical thinking, and intellectual 
performances, but not advanced that they have little chance 
ing the objectives (Clifton Roberts, 1993; Geertsen, 2003, 
Nevertheless, even when graduate courses are intellectually 
demanding, expected that the students will experience frustra- 


tion—anxiety, fear, and perhaps even anger—as they attempt 
quire new knowledge and skills and adapt their behavior (Bredemeier 
Bredemeier, 1978, 168). Both students and professors should 
expect these feelings; should department heads and deans, but 
they should not interpret this anxiety 


providing evidence poor 
teaching. When students experience anxiety and frustration, least 
moderate amounts, they should neither rewarded nor punished, 
professors administrators for reacting emotionally the reason- 
able intellectual demands graduate courses 

Optimally, course work must challenging but the objectives must 
clear and attainable, and the students need experience success 
they are dedicated hard work and striving. Professors need real- 


ize that graduate students will experience anxiety, but they must 
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empathetic their students’ anxiety without reducing their demands 
That is, professors should not reduce their demands long they are 
congruent with the objectives the course and they increase, within 
tolerable limits, with the students’ developing intellectual competen- 
cies, skills, and motivation. Under circumstances should professors 
raise their expectations just make their students angry. Rather, there 
must balance the requirements professors establish for courses 
with the students’ performances that their expectations increase, 
lock-step manner, slightly ahead the increases the students’ 
performances (Clifton Roberts, 1993) 

Related, the graduate students’ effort act appropriately must 
rewarded matter how hesitant the beginning. Mastery cannot 
result from the initial attempts learning something new; mastery 
best achieved with persistent practice and dedicated work over relatively 
long periods time, which the scholarly apprenticeship that neces- 
sary for graduate students become mature scholars. But each time 
graduate students move closer mastering new knowledge, developing 
new skills, and changing their behavior, they should rewarded both 
professors and other students. developing the concept social capital, 
Coleman (1988) notes that closed social system” required where 
professors, who hold positions authority, and graduate students, who 
are respectful and working hard learn the discipline the highest 
levels, provide feedback each other process that develops trust 
and results effective collective behavior. When graduate students act 
ways that are not congruent with the desired acquisition 
edge and skills and the desired changes behavior, the appropriate 
response, from both professors and administrators, insist the 
desired changes condition for approval. doubt this difficult for 
professors and administrators, but also difficult for anxious students 
who, motivated perceived grievances, may occasionally find solidarity 
with peers opposing their professors’ legitimate expectations 

Obviously, the process effectively teaching graduate students 
must enacted that the students’ dignity and self-respect are not 
threatened. John Rawls (1971, 62), specifically, points out that people 
protect their dignity and self-respect almost any cost. Thus, when the 
difficulty courses comes close threatening the students’ dignity and 
self-respect, they need considerable social support, from both professors 
and other students, for the changes they are making. Under demand- 
ing circumstances, many sociologists have noted (see Bredemeier 
Bredemeier, 1978, 177), social support gives students the collective 
strength enabling them perform extraordinary ways. For this rea- 
son, graduate classes are often relatively small, with cohesive groups 
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students, giving professors increased opportunities to use c 


learning, cooperative writing, and publishing joint articles, which are 


the most effective ways developing the supportive but demanding 


expectations for graduate students while having them maintain their 
dignity and self-respect (see 1992; Simpson, 1979 


The Aristotelian Principle Teaching 


426) calls the conditions that are required support 
the self-respect students “The Aristotelian Principle” because was 
first proposed Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 


Other things equal, human beings enjoy the exercise of their 1 
capacities (theirinnate or trained abilities), and njoy! ic! 

the more the capacity is realized, or the gre its « plexity. Tl 
intuitive idea here is that human beings tak more ple l nda 4 
something they become more proficient it, and 

they do equally well, they prefer tl ne calling on a larger repertoire 


of more integrate and subtle discrimination 


suggested Aristotle, three conditions are required for effective 
teaching take place that graduate students maintain their 
and self-respect. First, the material that they study must 
other words, graduate students must understand that their educational 
activities are significant their discipline and for their own 
development. Second, the scholarly activities must challenging. 
other words, graduate students must stretched intellectually without 
being bruised broken psychologically. If, the one hand, the 
activities can easily performed, if, the other, the activities are 
too demanding, the requirements are unlikely enhance the students’ 
dignity and self-respect. Finally, 


graduate students must perform their 
scholarly activities competently. Specifically, graduate students must 


have the requisite ability, skills, and motivation overcome the chal- 
lenging expectations set their professors. this respect, graduate 


students must have externally-validated evidence that they are becoming 
increasingly proficient performing their scholarly activities. Receiving 
scholarships, presenting papers learned meetings, publishing articles 
top-ranked journals, and successfully defending dissertations front 
high-quality external examiners are all examples the externally- 
validated evidence competent scholarship 

Figure represents The Aristotelian Principle graph where 
the x-axis the intellectual skills student and the y-axis the 
expectation (cf. Csikszentmihalyi, 1997). this case, 


assumed that empathetic professor teaching only one graduate 
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student who understands, and accepts, the importance the course she 
taking. Given this assumption, both axes begin moderate levels 
and progress high level because this student has already experi- 
enced low moderate challenges the undergraduate program, and 
consequence, has attained moderate level intellectual skills 
the discipline. terms Bloom’s Taxonomy, this student already 
familiar with the major arguments the discipline the knowledge, 
comprehension, and application—the lower levels—but she cannot yet 
adequately analyze, synthesize, evaluate the arguments, theories, 
and research the higher levels, those that are expected mature 
scholars (Bloom Krathwohl, 1956) 

The diagonal arrow, from the bottom left the top right, represents 
the progression towards the course objectives that the professor expects 
the student make during the course. Anxiety printed the top left 
and boredom printed the bottom right indicating that when the 
professor sets course objectives that are far beyond the intel- 


Figure 
The Aristotelian Principle Applied Graduate Teaching 


Anxiety Objectives 
Boredom 
Moderate High 


The Students’s Intellectual Skills 
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lectual skills, the result likely anxiety, and when the professor 
sets course objectives that are far below the intellectual skills, the result 
likely boredom. both these extreme situations, course, 
the student treated with disrespect and her dignity threatened 
such, the diagonal line represents the balance between anxiety, 
the one hand, and boredom, the other, that empathetic, but 
demanding, professor establishes for one particular graduate student 
When the professor sets challenges, within reason, above the level 
the student’s intellectual skills, the student strives perform that 
level, developing the necessary intellectual skills and, with hard work 
and dedication, she meets the expected objectives 

Now, assume that the student’s performance this graduate cours 
indicated which balance between the intellectual skills, 
the challenges set the objectives, Because the student 
comfortable, not being overly anxious overly bored, the professor 


sets higher challenges, increasing the student’s anxiety moderately, 


causing her strive and increase the intellectual skills resulting 
performing new and more complex level, X’. For this particular 
student, the distance between and moderate challenge, while 
may either too small too large for other students. improving 
this particular student’s performance from the student works 
hard learn more complex material the discipline, improves the 
intellectual skills, and result, both her dignity and self-respect are 
enhanced. The student has dignity the work she doing; she has the 
respect the professor and other students and other professors; she 
has self-respect because the work high-quality; and she well the 
way becoming mature scholar 

This graph is, course, heuristic illustrate process that 
much more complicated. Graduate students are likely vary their 
tolerance for anxiety and boredom; some students will expect seminars 
conducted that they can make small incremental steps while 
others will expect make larger steps with more intellectually chal 
lenging material. courses where there great variability between 
students, obviously some them are likely very anxious while 
others are likely very bored, resulting difficult situation for 
both students and professors. Once again, the reason for having empa- 
thetic professors teach relatively small graduate classes they can 
realistically assess the levels anxiety and boredom each student, 
and they can realistically adjust their expectations the challeng 
anxiety and boredom, that each student experiencing 
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Conclusion 


may relatively easy teach one student, this example sug- 
gests, but itis relatively difficult provide optimal combination 
intellectual challenge and empathy for large classes diverse graduate 
students. Consequently, these classes some students are likely 
very bored while others are likely highly anxious. Nevertheless, 
empathetic and demanding conditions are established, authoritative 
and respectful professors and able graduate students are more likely 
develop networks interaction, based trust, that support norms, 
obligations, and expectations for high-quality scholarly work (Coleman, 
1988, 1993; Fukuyama, 1995; Putnam, 1995). other words, professors 
will good role models for their graduate students, which are necessary 
course, ensure that students maintain their dignity and self-re- 
spect while, over the long period time they spend graduate school, 
becoming relatively mature scholars producing good-quality scholarly 
work, and becoming well-integrated into scholarly communities 

Graduate schools are, course, the most important organizational 
arrangement the education graduate students, while individual 
professors are the most important teachers role models (Paglis, Green, 
Bauer, 2006). Because number studies have shown that only about 
percent students who enroll doctoral program actually graduate 
(Smallwood, 2004), improve graduate education align- 
ing the organizational structure and the inter-personal interaction that 
graduate students encounter that social capital developed (Coleman, 
1988, 1993; Fukuyama, 1995; Putnam, 1995). This may seem relatively 


simple, but not because universities are generally loosely coupled 


institutions where professors have considerable freedom the way they 
organizing programs and the way they teach and supervise students. 

order improve, graduate programs must much more cohesive 
than typically the case the present time. Specifically, the academic 
standards good graduate programs must clearly established, cur- 
riculum must tightly integrated, and courses must rigorous (Huber, 
1995, 206). When these conditions have been established, and when 
professors collaborate, graduate schools must select students who are 
truly able and willing become mature scholars. After they have been 
admitted, graduate schools must have their students educated good 
scholars and teachers who effectively prepare them evaluated 
criteria that are set scholars who are external program. Without 
clearly delineated external evaluation, professors, noted previously, 
are conflict interest both establishing and attempting main- 
tain the standards scholarship. the process progresses, graduate 
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professors must anticipate that their students will ultimately supersede 
them developing greater understanding than they themselves have 


developed. Good programs and professors realize that graduate students 


must never limited their mentors’ abilities, skills, and interests. 


this way, new generation scholars and professors will educated 


g the next 


who will eventually take over the responsibilities educatin 
generation graduate students 


Obviously this argument normative suggesting ways that gradu 


ate schools, and specifically professors, can become more effective 


creating and using social capital, the joint cognitive and social resources 


that they and their students’ control, educated graduate students 


become relatively mature scholars within empathetic but demanding 
authority relationships (Coleman, 1988, 1993; 1995; Putnam, 
1995). the future, the strengthening vill likely 


become more important universities are increasingly 


program 


for the social and human resources they receive (Terenzini, 1996; Ved 
der, 2004; Wilms Zell, 2003). well, the future, universities are 
more likely become discerning funding good graduate programs 
and discontinuing weak programs, while good students are more likely 
become more discerning about the programs which they enroll 
(Goldberg, 1996; Huber, 1995; Sowell, 1993; Vedder, 2004 


I am grateful to my colleagues Anne-Marie Dooner, Mark Holmes, David 
Mandzuk, Raymond Perry, and Dorothy Young for their helpful comments and 


suggestions on previous drafts of this 
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Novel Approach 
Presenting Research Findings 
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professional educator and recent doctoral graduate, 
constantly trying master the intricacies qualitative research. This, 
have come believe, will take lifetime. Case study, 
ogy. ethnography, grounded theory, interpretivism—no one road leads 
Rome, clearly apparent quantitative designs and analyses 
where initially believed all the same rules and procedures validity, 
reliability, control, generalization, prediction, etc. applied 

took first doctoral qualitative research course from Courtney 
Vaughn. One her requirements was decide which least forty 
some qualitative approaches best fit research. first she taught 


code and theme data. Then explored more complex types 


qualitative analysis and was intrigued the fact that al- 
though the various traditions had their own suggested processes, the 
way writing the findings was similar and somewhat flat. Even 
with heuristic and narrative inquiry, still felt sense detachment 
from the participants they lived the phenomena under investigation. 
During one class, Courtney provided with her co-authored, published 
phenomenological res 


study adolescent drug addicts 
example utilizing vignettes intimately acquaint the reader with 
the various participants. analyzing the vignettes, learned that 
through series catastrophic life events the participants enter drug 
and alcohol treatment centers and strive for For example, 
one the vignettes depicts Linda. One night, when Linda fourteen, 
she goes out drinking with friends and takes handful pills someone 
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gives her. She soon becomes violent. result, her companions drive 
her home and dump her, semiconscious, her front lawn 
That night Linda decides she can longer continue using alcohol and 
Despite the sporadically quoted material included Linda’s 
vignette, reader hungered hear more Linda’s voice, see her 
vicious behavior and watch her so-called friends dump her the lawn 
yearned “shown.” Although the vignettes provide many details 
the participants lives, still felt the absence their voices and feelin; 
they lived through their experiences with drug and alcohol addiction 

was especially attuned this lack voice and feeling Court 
ney’s and other scholars’ qualitative articles because had recently 
implemented alternative approach writing research high 
school English classes attempt help students “bring life” 
their topics research. had tired teaching high school students the 
expository research paper format (introduction with the 
body paragraphs conveyin 


statement, 
main points about the topic research, and 


conclusion restating thesis and main points) required district 
Year after year read voiceless and mundane research papers (no fault 
the students) students displayed more and more apathy and un- 
concern with format they had grown accustomed and that longer 
inspired, motivated, challenged them. What could do? 

answer came one day while exploring possible topics for 


master’s discovered Tom Romano’s concept the multigenre 


research paper. defining multigenre research Romano writes 


arises from re 


sar’ X} erience ,and lmagination It is not uninter 
rupted, expository monolog nor a seamless narrative nor a col 


poems. multigenre paper many genres and subgenres 


each piece self-contained, making 


int of its own, yet connected b 


theme topic and sometimes lan 


ontent. In 


addition many genres, multigenre paper may 
voices, not just the 


o contam many 


This does not change the way research conducted, but the way which 
the research findings are presented. Instead representing research 
through only the expository essay, the multigenre research paper re- 
quires the utilization variety forms, voices, and ideas. One may 
represent his her research via poetry, prose, PowerPoint, visuals, 
fiction, name only few. The choices are For example, 
student, Jim, chose research the famous Yankee baseball player 
Mickey Mantle. During Jim’s research, discovered that several 
Mantle’s life events greatly influenced and shaped who became. Jim 
conveyed each major event through different genre. writing about 
1951 World Series injury, Jim utilized double-voice poem; 
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wrote short story describe the day Mantle learned his father’s 
disease and impending death and fictional narrative 
viewpoint Mantle, the addict, depicting the former baseball 
experience the Betty Ford Clinic 

Moving Jim and students away from the traditional research 
paper was more challenging than instructing them how write the 
expository research essay. Not only did students with myriad top- 
ics, but also numerous writing genres. Allowing choice 
genres also meant that they needed exposure the various genres they 
could use. Some days provided explicit instruction various genres, 
giving them models follow they practiced writing their own. Other 
brainstormed lists ofoptional approaches they could use without 
teacher instruction. Finally, taught students write background 
piece for each genre explaining how their research inspired it. When 
introduced this assignment for the first time, did not know how their 
multigenre research papers would turn out. Although was not able 
provide “direct-line” format for all students, they seemed engaged 
and happy, worked with them more individually than ever before 

was quite pleased when reviewed the first set papers. the 
various genres they utilized, was most captivated their fictional 
narratives because “genres narrative thinking require writers 
concrete and precise. They can’t just tell abstract language 
paradigmatic. They must show. They must make their topic palpable 
They must Through the use concrete language, Jim, 
student mentioned previously, excavated Mantle’s Betty Ford experi- 
ence and brought life via fictional narrative (See Appendix 
Not only Jim’s work compelling and engaging, but his background 
piece clearly demonstrates how his research inspired it. Had Jim writ- 
ten the traditional expository essay, would never have been able 
hear Mantle’s voice, feel his sense sadness and despair. Through 
combining fact and fiction, Jim was able “show” instead about 
Mantle’s struggles. This brought me, the reader, enlightened “ex- 
perience” the phenomenon—the pain drug and alcohol addiction. 

For obvious reasons, experience English teacher bled into 
reactions Courtney’s qualitative research course and the examples 
her and Wesley Long’s work. could not help but wonder and was 
curious know qualitative researchers ever utilized fiction like 
students in attempt to render experience or phenomenon 

discovered some scholarly examples fictional research writing 


fields such communications and anthropology and one excerpted 
work education and learned that other scholars support the concept.’ 
Just Courtney and Wesley do, these authors base their research 
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sound methodology, bracketing themselves from the data collection and 


making every effort generate trustworthy information. But unlike 
professors, they write rousing accounts their findings that “show 
rather than tell” the stories evolving from their qualitative inquiries 
Instead reporting the research findings themes even 
the writer invents fictional account truthful the findings but not 
necessarily the original context search. These colorful stories 
take many forms including but not limited poetry, prose, scripts, 
short stories, and visuals 

For example, Christine Kiesinger’s fictional narrative based her 
research anorexic and bulimic women combination poetry and 
One the main findings Kiesinger’s research that anorexic 
and bulimic women are not necessarily driven eating disorders due 
obsession with food physical appearance. Some become anorexic because 
negative family relationships. This finding emerges Kiesing 
“evocative narrative” when the anorexic narrator, Liz, 
feelings for her father 


scrib 


loved father, but not 
him too much. sacrificed many 


as 


thoughts, joy, laughter, 
brown, almost black. always felt 


looked him, did quickly, not drown their dark 
His eyes seemed to say things to me that his voice never did—thi 


that would change me in significant » after dance 


vish you were boy.’ that day, gave girlish 


charm and never placed small feet into the worn, 


leather ballet slippers again. gave all hope. that day 
became the family boy 


Being the family boy meant 
baseball sketball 

soiled, bruised 
sweaty-T-shirts, 

loud, stocky coac 

who 


secretly made me cry 


Being the family boy 
relentless drills on 

muggy, 

late afternoons in spring an 1 
rigorous games—indoors, on 
icy nights 

in winter 


things for him—my childhood, 
hat his eyes spoke to me. Whenever 
ison, 
s and silly 
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But, father’s eyes, 

saw eagerness, 

an interest, 

that had not seen before 

was only when looked 
with those eyes, 

that felt 

important 


Obviously, Liz, due her desire please her father and gain his ap- 
proval, becomes someone she not, and the rest the story unfolds, 
this just the beginning the issues driving her anorexia 

Kiesinger argues that the “evocative narrative” enables her write 
“vivid, detailed accounts lived experience that aim show how lives 
are lived, understood, and experienced” and “move readers into the 
worlds allowing readers experience these worlds emotional, 
even bodily does admit though that because fictional 
devices make evocative narratives suggestive, readers often feel “un- 
comfortable and times concerned with their Kiesinger, 
however, provides “background” “discussion” piece revealing the 
context and procedures her original research. She claims that the 
literature eating disorders fails “focus the concrete lives and 
language anorexic and bulimic women: that their own special ways 
understanding and talking about their feelings, relationships, and 
voices anorexic and bulimic women are strikingly 
technique called interactive interviewing, Kiesinger 
facilitates context which four women (one anorexic and three bulim- 
ics) were able construct detailed autobiographical accounts their 
Relying these interviews, field notes, observations, 
and recollections each woman, Kiesinger writes express the ways 
these women “experienced their conditions, understood their identities, 
and participated close Clearly, Kiesinger shows that 
the above monologue and poem are fiction that they not represent 
her findings the context, order, manner they were witnessed and 
experienced research, but they are factual that they are based 
actual findings and interactions witnessed and experienced her 
Like Kiesinger, when researchers situate their fiction and 
provide context for understanding it, readers can more comfortable 
with the idea fictional research writing 

However, some scholars are still uncomfortable with the concept 
Merlin Wittrock argues that because research written fictionally 
does not always mean that will interesting read that the re- 
search findings will easily accessible its proponents 
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reveals how some readers found Donna Alvermann and George Hruby’s 
experimental fictive work graduate mentoring literacy education 
uninteresting and difficult interpret Fictional research writing 
then can detrimental that may lose readers who cannot easily 
discover the intended message. Traditional research reports, Wittrock 
continues, are more 


because they “effectively, accurately, 
and efficiently convey Further, contends that fictional 
research writing poses threat the “common language and common 
reporting style necessary keep our research unified and our research 
ers communicating with one another.” 

Other critics are deeply concerned with trustworthiness, 


ity, validity. George Levine argues that using fictional devices 
present research findings makes them les 
than traditional 


accurate and truthful 
arch, because the psychology, social context, and 
personality the researcher come bear fiction. The infiltration 


these preconceptions obscures the findings’ believability. science 
the objective and rational are the ways unearth “truth,” whatever 


that may be; therefore, science can never literature, and literature 


can never Gregory Cizek claims research questions must 
derive from theory, augment the 
particular setting. 


arch cannot this, “self-centered social 
science metaphor Finally, Norman Denzin, though not 
critic, warns the dangers fictive approaches 


After teaching and reading about fictional writing, was 
crossroad. proceed and approach Courtney about interest? 
Would she think foolish, especially since had not even established 
record scholarship with the accepted research-writing format 
(problem, research question, literature review, design and method, 
data analysis and interpretation, and implications the findings)? 
decided was still worth the effort. One night asked her meet 
after class, with all evidence hand. Despite the 
Courtney showed immediate interest. She told me, “In 2003, attended 


is 


Oxford Roundtable where narrative analysis was performed 
play-like fashion and was highly Her comment reminded 
Michelle work with dramatically scripted research 
performed for live shared with Courtney that, like me, 
Miller desires audience through action than ‘tell’ them 
through authoritarian analysis and further explained 
that Miller weaves evidence her research process into the script 
For instance, her Narrator character (re)presents “the voice the 
actual and selective review literature may also 
presented via Greek chorus, visual images projected screen, 
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even through inclusion audience programs distributed before the 
performance.” 

hearing this, Courtney agreed that good fictional presentations 
data could limit reductionism and enhance trustworthiness, fi- 
delity, bringing the reader observer quite close the phenomenon 
under investigation. “Regardless the mode used report research, 


there will always doubters,” she said. “But, believe the problems 
misrepresentation have more with the integrity the researcher 


than the form the research report. Let’s get out there and stimulate 


debate. After all, good inquiry contributes conversations among 


scholars and practitioners and can only further advance the field.” 
Together decided author fictional narrative based data from 
Wesley and her refereed journal articles and book chapters, attesting 
the trustworthiness their original Our story preserves many 
the participants’ actual words, while paraphrased quotes are always 
nested within the context from which they were derived. 


Background the Original Research 


Before began phenomenology, Courtney 
and Wesley’s original research design. listened and read intently 
Courtney explained the history and variations phenomenology. 
What some scholars call dialectical phenomenology dates back the 
nineteenth century with Hegel who believed that absolute logic 
undergirds one’s initial recollections. Emerging early the twentieth 
century, Edmund transcendental phenomenology holds that 
participants’ recollections could themed but not necessarily result 
truth about phenomena. Soon thereafter Martin Heidegger advanced 
the notion that existential phenomenology (sometimes including herme- 
neutics) presumes universal view any kind 

Relying more transcendental and existential phenomenology, 
Courtney and Wesley chose participants who became clean and sober 
their teens and had substantial amounts sobriety, ranging from one 
and one-half fifteen years. These were not only self-confessed testa- 
ments but were based reports longstanding Alcoholics Anonymous 
Twelve members and treatment center counselors (See Appendix 
B). Courtney and Wesley named the participants Jessica, John, Mick, 
Lisa, Jesse, Linda, Karlie, Tom, Noah, David, and Clint, all Euro- 
Americans; Melinda, Native American; Ali, Arab; and Anthony, 
African American. Because rigorous honesty crucial Twelve Step 
programs, the recommenders believed the participants’ data would 
trustworthy. Although any good investigator reads about topic before, 
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during, and after study, Courtney explained, neither Wesley nor 
she was concerned with adding puzz 


pieces to existing theory, or 


confirming dis 
into the analy 


it. “Rather, weaving various studies 


they contributed the ongoing conversation among 
scholars, practitioners, and laypeople about adolescent addiction and 
recovery,” she said 

Following common transcendental phenomenological method, 
Courtney told our class, she and Wesley bracketed their biases, 


attempting remove all preconceived notions concerning adolescent 
addiction and reasoning. Throughout the investigation they often 
identified and discussed each subjectivity. They then conducted 


open-ended conversational interviews with participants and some 
cases the participants’ significant others. was helpful that they were 
both privy the interview data and were acquainted with each person 
Another procedure practiced particularly transcendental phenom 
enologists horizontalization. Every important statement, Courtney 
explained, listed and given equal weight. Ideally, clusters meaning 
units evolve into thematic descriptions the Although 
the essence their findings emerged, they also noted variations each 
story that suggested existential quality the study 
They subsequently each co-authored two articles, written totally 
part through vignettes 

dove into phenomenology while Courtney read all the articles 
gave her narrative analysis and fictional research writing. With 
Wesley’s permission, Courtney and wrote the following fictional nar- 
rative that included various participants and her work 
began with intervention, when Linda, one recently sober teen, 
confronts Karlie, polyuser, about the destructive consequences her 
drug-infested life. Linda has just returned from adolescent drug 
and alcohol treatment center, and convinces Karlie the same. The 
remainder the narrative follow 


Karlie Hope Center, revealing her 
observations and interactions with Clint, Jesse, David, Tom, Anthony, 
Lisa, Mick, and Cash counselor), who composite character 
pearing several the interviews. through Karlie’s interactions 
and observations that Courtney and Wesley’s research findings emerge 
The emergence their 


are meant “evocative” rather than 
meaning attempt “show” them instead about 


them. doing, leave our fictional narrative engage “the 
reader participant and co-discoverer instead passive 
what Courtney and Wesley learned from their research adolescent 
drug addiction 
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Broken: 
Becoming Stronger the Broken 


“Come out there!!” Linda screams into Karlie’s parents’ front 
door 

“No. Screw you,” Karlie slurs 

Karlie hammered and holding loaded Colt 45, the nose the 
barrel buried her brown hair. thirteen everything about her young 


world—her sexually 


father and drunken mother—drags her 
the ultimate alternative. She should have never told Linda some months 
ago that she intended end all 

Linda knew Karlie was home alone. When Karlie did not answer the 
phone, Linda dropped everything and ran next door. Determined stop the 
long awaited suicide that Linda suspects had been put motion, Linda 
frantically pleads, “Let Karlie, break this door down!” 

Peering out the side glass pane, Karlie sees Linda clutching fire 
extinguisher, rocking back and forth, ready thrust into oak and 
glass 

Shocked, Karlie stumbles the door and unlocks it. The Colt 
slides from her hand she drops the floor. Her face feels cold the 
marble tile she peers down groove leading into the kitchen. Sighing, 
she knows the blood flow stays within her body tonight. She props herself 
with both arms and crosses her legs front her. Linda rushes 
and kicks the gun into the kitchen. The place looks like what must have 
been Karlie’s mind that moment. Clothes are strung over furniture; 


dishes lie every surface; and the faint smell cigarettes, alcohol, and 
sex hangs the air. Linda creeps over Karlie and sits beside her. 

“This isnt the way,” Linda pleads. 

hate myself. want die. mother has gun, and would put 
head. watched commercials TV, and the end the com- 
mercial would think that could all over about thirty seconds.” 

“Thank God you didn't.” 

Lowering her head shame, Karlie whimpers, can’t even get kill- 
ing myself right.” 

Karlie just stares square tile for few seconds and then blurts 
out, “Why the hell did you leave 

went drug and alcohol treatment center because 
the way was. Karlie, would days black out, not remember- 
ing going school was with. You know how do? Take pills 
all the time and drink every night after school. got feeling like was 
100 years old.” 


“You mean not using anything, Linda?” 
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“Nope—so far it’s been ninety ¢ 


I spent thirty of it in a treatment center and sixty in a ] 


Now I’ve got to go back to school and everything. It would really help 


me if we could try to do this together. I don’t know anyone who will « 


hang out with now but the cra 


“God, Linda,” Karlie fearfully rep 


/ 


the only thing can count 


“Yeah, and where did it get yous You were going to R ll you ] 
Karlie?” 
the obvious, nervously runs her long fingers 
her dark hair, crying and blubbering, “But all the life 


away. you get the nerve 

not about nerve, Karlie. It’s about surrender. just didn’t have 
any fight anymore.” 


“NO, what exactly d,” Karlie presses 


Taking deep breath, Linda prepares tell the story that she would 
say over and over the elve meet 
that all of her treatme nter ce elo? i? tend fort 
remainder of her life. They were places that could keep her clean—teach- 


ing her surrender her addiction god her understanding, pray 


that universal force, and get her sponsor 


“The night before went treat? out 
Mrs. Robert’s front lawn. You k neighbor 
Somehow, that night, I knew I just coul ew I neede 
some help. Mrs. Roberts and her daughter dre her 


and lay the floor. could hear them, but see them. And 


Mrs. Robe rts was the only pe rson I wou ld listen to, bec ause It ij Ous 


was the greatest person the 


allowed her house like that was 


the she could have done for her daughter, and respected her for that, 
because knew what was.” 


“Karlie, you can’t keep letting 


ther into yol 


and take care your mother ,and can’t keep taking 


of my s¢ hizoid mom and screwin 


beer. just kids!!! 


Something strikes home to be fu 
“Linda, maybe this it. Will you help me?” 

“T will, Karlie, but God is really who you must turn to / 
Shaking her head while clutching Linda’s arm, Karlie 


moans, “That’s just going to have to come later. ’'m just wiped out 


With Linda’s help, Karlie rises her feet and slowly wobbles out 


best thing 
sighs and 
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the house toa nearby gas station pay phone. Lola, counselor 
from local crisis center whom met treatment. Lola soon picks 
them up. After time, Lola gets touch with Karlie’s mother who, sur- 
prisingly, willing let her daughter Hope Place, well known 
treatment center specializing adolescent addiction. Karlie spends 
few days local hospital ‘detox’ center, then Linda and Lola drive 
Karlie the center. There, Karlie’s long road back the womb and 
life never had all would begin 

Soon after walking through the doors Karlie’s new home, she 
meets array other kids who flatly refer themselves “junkies 
and drunks.” 

Taking one her few phone calls that Karlie allowed make, 
she rings Linda, revealing her, “It’s like we’re all the bottom the 


ocean, trying swim the surface before drown. God want 
one the ones who can finally breathe.’ 
The call saves Linda also, who that day having thoughts us- 

She’s scared and longing for the security treatment, but Karlie’s 
taphor calms her bit, and she says, “Thanks for that Karlie. 
already starting help me. Remember, this 

“OK, Linda. love you much. even believe can love, but 
do.” 

Karlie and Linda. During their regularly held meetings discuss vari- 
ous patients’ progress, the counselors predict that Linda will one the 
ones who stay clean “one day time.” But they strive 
encourage all them reach that goal. Learning about the Twelve 
Step program and attending group therapy sessions, many the young 
begin the self-hatred from their souls, forgive their 
abusers, but worst all, face that even children they have become 
perpetrators—stealing, breaking into homes, fighting like gladiators, 
name only few violations. The statistics indicate that despite their 
nany them make 


counselors observe numerous, similar conversations between 


One the first hurdles for these kids overcome regaling each 
other with “drunkalogues,” bragging about who has been the worst user. 
It’s almost like gallows humor, how executioners get through the hell 
taking lives. Some these tales are seductively humorous. One day Karlie 
sits unnoticed, propped against the back kitchen wall, smoking ciga- 
rette, and observing Jesse, Tom, David, and Clint, sitting semicircle 
lawn chairs, and swapping such tales. Clint amusing the others 
“You know dad was the military,” Clint begins. “He was 
big drunk but managed stay and retire. Me, the other hand, got 


thrown out two European countries where dad was stationed.” 


“Good God,” Noah s ri 

“Well, for sta 
school bathroom sate 
you 

“Well, I'll tell e thats as crazy,” Di ad 
parents tried to ou a? l t a 
one thing every body ou t to { ary st é 
puts their troubled kid } ( is a ) l 
ally what it does is give us a place to sit d and compare notes—/ 
to be better deviar ts,” he la rE "Ti re u ‘e some s l \ distur 
people there I became an except al th re, to get d ULS a 


Finally, Mom came to the rescue ! nding me grass in t/ a 


They all laugh and shake dot 
one oj the cou addict ] jou? 
stands outside the back kitcl ae yards [re re Kar 
squatting? He is taking a breather fi a tough group ft apy st 


Earlier, Karlie noticed him walk out, lean against the building, 


ten to the gi 


Cash has finally had enough. Karlie 


over to eo 


forward and 


Mind join you guys?” Cash 


The atmosphere sobers up a bit, and t guys shah 
tly and rattle different interval sit dou 
“Here comes,” Karlie smiles 
“Let’s foc us on some of ot} sdidt a 
hy dor t ve wha t 
ers x feet tall, has a stoc 1 hair. ) 
but even from a distance, Karlie suddenly sees him in a different lig 
frowning and leaning his head the 


told that story group 


“Apparently, you’ve never really felt it, Jesse,” Cash shoots bac 


Taking deep breath, Jesse acquiesces 


was raped and beaten when was kid until finally lear 


how kick ass and knock 


so much as looked at me the wrong way, 


had just afew minutes Almost whining tells Cash, 


“Whose ass did you end kicking Jesse, one your abusers?” 


presses 


Jes 


lowers his head and places his hands. 


into the ground, “No.” 
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“Who was then?” Noah asks 

“It was best friend. played joke and hid grass.” 

Trying the earlier funny ambience, Noah interjects, 

Jesse, give him black eye?” 

“No, almost beat him,” shouts. “TO DEATH.” 

Large tears run from Jesse’s eyes rubs his right arm over his 
times. All the other slouch theirlawn chairs 
not saying a word. Tom is sitting next to Jesse and gingerly touches him 
the back. Despite all the sexual escapades each these guys have had, 
that likely the first intimate physical contact among peers Tom and 
Jesse’s young lives. 

“That’s start, Jesse,” Cash concedes thanks him for his 
honesty. Cash turns away for moment cough. Two huge tears well 
his eyes. Karlie positioned angle behind Cash and can see him 
from her perch against the wall, but the boys miss that moment. Cash 
skillfully blinks the moisture away before turns his head around. He’s 
been working Hope Place for long time 

After two weeks the center, Karlie begins catching on. The lawn 
chair scene one several sessions observed and felt. This 
big step, because she let herself feel anything but love for Linda 
and load self-pity for long time. 

“Somehow doesn’t seem unfair used that I’m here because 
what other people have done me,” she finds herself musing one day 
while walking group therapy session where, fortuitously, Jesse will 
also attend. “No, that’s not completely true,” she mentally confesses 
one. hurt lot people too—kind like Jesse. He’s much like 
those guys partied with. Crying the inside and laughing the 
outside.” 

Karlie and the kids her group settle into room building ad- 
the kitchen and lunchroom. Karlie notices Jesse. When his turn 
comes talk, Jesse backslides from the earlier confrontation with Cash 
and starts blaming all the people his life for making him addict. 
After finishes speaking his mind, Karlie overtaken feeling 
say something. Looking Jesse across the circle seats, Karlie speaks 
ina way that seems rehearsed, but heartfelt. “It’s not your fault that you 
got molested, that your dad didn’t want any part your life, that your 
brother beat you want much for you free that, because 
youll never quit living mean, angry, and full self pity, you 
Karlie remembers staring into the cold tile that night two weeks before. 
Then, she would have never imagined feeling again the warmth hope 
and life she now feels while gazing into Jesse’s green eyes. 

Jesse leaves the meeting for the solitude his room, falls his 
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knees, and tearfully prays, “Help!” And right that moment, later 
to be OK. And at 


ont of a bunch of people 


tells Karlie, “‘the crying stopped. knew was 


another group meeting cried 
“I’m glad could help, Jesse, 


several years after leaving 


sse and Karlie would be two of the “ 


jor 


But some of the ot her I id su ould 
never be able to get past the anger and rage that destroyed them and 
anyone else who got in their way. Anthony 


While eating the lunchroom 


observe him. Part the secret Karl 


merely listen, but hear what some the other 


the same things in herself. When it is a de 


the end long table, Karlie cannot help but overhear conversa- 
tion between Anthony and Tom who are sitting several seats away. 


learns much about day 


bit and are basically just playin 
mashed potatoes, meatloaf, and peas 


Tom finally looks Anthony inquiring, “What’s your story, man 
you have any people? seen very many visit you 


“My mother and two brothers are addicts. They really don’t want 


come ‘round here, even though supported them for years, dealing 


got busted twice and got sentenced this place. guess beats the hell 


out of jail Before I came, I tried to stay straigh t sometimes and work 
some little ol’ job, but when you’re not even high White people think you 


are; when not stealing White people think you are; when 
looking for work White people 


own business. You got a job when you get out of here. Shit, I doubt your 


you ain't. heard your dad has his 


parents would even have their house.” 

“We’ve got the same disease Anthony,” says Tom 

5 
You gonna’ sponsor when get out gonna’ hang 

out? even the same meetings. the ones where 
most the rich White people go, the drunk 
times before they even get DUI.” 

“What about Lisa? She’s White. Have you ever heard what she’s been 
through?” 


‘ 
3 the police take home a ounch 


Lisa sitting table behind Tom. turns around and says, 
5 : 
“Hey Lis, could you come over here for minute?” 
Tom has spent time with her and thinks Anthony 


more with her circumstances than does with Tom’s. one lucky 
Tom thinks himself watches Lisa walk toward 
them. 


Karlie says 
winners,” staying 
Karlie has opportunity 
ig the ir plates Oo] 
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After she sits down Tom asks, “Lis, will you tell Anthony why you’re 
here?” 

“Which part?” 

“About your folks, maybe, that’s OK.” 

“Well, don’t have shit for money. have toa halfway house 
when get out here this place can find one for me. Dad prison 
and Mom still fighting her heroine addiction. Sometimes hate 
dad much feel like I'll 

family breadwinner himself, Anthony’s interest peaked. 
hopes the remainder his family doesn’t feel that way about him—the 
male household head 

“Why you hate him more than your mom?” inquires 

“Well, before got locked beat mother all the time, and 
one night she just takes off. didn’t really blame her ‘cause don’t think 
she thought hurt me. But, way did, big time.” 

Lisa takes deep breath and starts quiver bit inside. She’s de- 
bating whether she wants on. She’s still blaming herself and filled 
with shame 

The guys pick her fear and Anthony says, “Hey, just leave 
alone. Tom, the Great White Hope just trying reform me. You 
have help him out.” 

Lisa smiles bit. Anthony has touched her inside good way. 
OK, ready on.... That night after Mom left, this friend 
dad came over and they shot together. After dad passed out 
his friend came into room and raped me. didn’t even know what 
that was. even give name when was happening. When 
finished, threw forty bucks bed and left. guess could have 
fought harder, but something just let happen, just get over 
with something stupid like 

“Man,” Anthony murmurs, “That’s just fucked up. You don’t have 
anything feel bad about, and now see why you hate your dad. 


like think jack someone who tried that daughter, 


had one. But what trying explain Tom the same for 
Black man. know being low class hard, but Lisa, are you going 
get back into high school after you get out here? 

“Yeah,” Lisa answers. 

“Even though you been busted before the cops?” Anthony de- 
mands 
“Yeah.” 

“Well, they don’t want any part Black ass. You got awful messed 
Lisa; heart goes out you, but when the tracks clear up, you just 
another pretty White girl with lot shit inside, but the world look 
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like shit.” Anthony shoves his 
anger released during 

deep into his pockets. Standing, 
would have mouthed 
some Oj me?” Peeri g into he reyes 


it. Karlie’s head drops but 


alone, suspecting she thanking God 


Anthony angry, but not cold-hearted 


Kar! le con 


that day, would not let her hope wi? 


Reflections 


“Broken” based sound methodological research. not “myth- 
making,” and, me, the findings are easily accessible. However, those 
suspicious storytelling and narrative inquiry may still ask, “How, 
the use stories and narratives, are such problems self-deception, 
false claims, and distorted perceptions confronted and Like 
some authors before, practiced methodological reflexivity. Margery 
Wolf illustrates this technique her Thrice Told Tale which she 
utilizes short story, scholarly article, and her anthropological field 
notes recording the same set Donna Alvermann points out 
that “this type writing multiple forms forces one turn critical 
eye one’s own prejudices and Most importantly, the 
scholarly article “can read against and within the short story 
way locating the subjective involvement and the attention 
she paid For instance, the beginning Broken, Linda tells Karlie 
that “God really the one you must turn first.” This turning God 
the key surrender prevalent theme throughout Broken. Because 
not subtle, one may see this the author(s)’ elevating religion 

However, reading Courtney and Wesley’s scholarly article against 
Broken, clearly apparent that the participants themselves elevate 
God their lives they convey their experiences with drug addiction 
Hence, remained truthful this finding wrote Broken and 
were not attempting promote religious agenda. Writing research 
another genre such fictional narrative increases rather than 
diminishes the integrity the inquiry process and makes even more 
rigorous. This true especially the case writing Broken, where 
moved beyond mere reporting and interpretation into the realm 
aesthetically describing the human condition 

Through this process, realized too that Courtney and schol- 
arly article was necessary organizer aiding the writing Broken 
When writing traditional research article, the author conveys what 


in front of him. He coops up all ti 

ersation and shove his hands dow? 

catches Karlie staring at him. Usually, 

le rer ark like, “Whit girl, vou want 

/ t UU oj jet r di spar } leave er 

§ 
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s/he learned from research. When writing fictional research narrative, 
the writer not only deals with aspects research, but also deals with 
storyline. can’t imagine having deal with both aspects simultaneously 
may the fictional research best interest, therefore. 
organize the research the more traditional science writing form first, 
have the cognitive breathing space effectively concentrate 
developing character, plot, and setting. Clearly, are not calling for 
end the traditional science writing form. promote the neces- 
sary precursor fictional research writing. any event, there really 
isn’t “good reason for educational researchers attempt legitimate 
alternative paradigm that might peacefully coexist with positiv- 
However, Elliot Eisner claims, “Those who think need 
new forms data representation need able explain why.” 
Though Merlin Wittrock cautions the research community about 
the use fictional research writing, does point out, “One form 
writing does not work best for all example that. 
English teacher and pre-service teacher mentor, have aptitude 
for fiction writing and narrative thinking. would not have become 
English teacher didn’t. and engaged writing that asks 
“readers live the page” and “penetrates experience, taking readers 
inside present The scholarly voice Courtney and Wesley’s 
article initially read did not render experience and engage their 
fictional voices Broken. the future, audience will continue 
pre-service and practicing English teachers any other literacy 
educator for that matter possessing the same dispositions and aptitudes. 
consider this, audience, when think about how might 
present research them? want them engage and think deeply 


learning dispositions? education courses was encouraged ad- 
just instruction meet the learning dispositions own high school 
students and did. Shouldn’t the same university professor? 
Creating space for alternative forms such the fictional narrative 
step toward individual aptitudes and wider 
varieties human intelligence.” 


The fictional research narrative also not detour but exten- 
sion illuminate the human conditions our research that get lost 
the traditional science-writing format. This critical work with 
pre-service and practicing teachers. need engage them through 
story well traditional science writing reveal theory and research. 
Story will better help them feel sensitively and empathize with 
the students they encounter classrooms. truly understand others 
and their life struggles requires human recognition and empathy, and 
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“facts described literally are unlikely have the power evoke the 
reader what the reader needs experience know the person some- 
one Wesley and Courtney agreed Broken indeed breathes 
life into the participants introduced their other articles and book 
chapters. While writing the story, Courtney felt though she were 
actually interviewing those young people all over again. She viscerally 
experienced their voices the story she created 

Having read the more traditionally presented works with the fictional 
narrative, feel with this latter form though know these brave and 
troubled teens fuller way. find myself thinking them from tim 
time, praying that the remainder their lives brings them richly 
deserved peace. also reminded former high school students 
like Karlie, Clint, and Anthony. When they slept class did not turn 
assignments, became frustrated and chided them for their apathy 
and unconcern. didn’t know just how bad could be—that they could 
have spent nights getting raped taking care schizoid mothers. And 
although learn these things Courtney’s traditional essays, not 
experience through those readings the strong sense “reaching out” 
that reading Broken. Broken, hear their voices screaming 
and pleading and crying. feel their pain. For example, Anthony’s ac- 
tions brought close home the stark reality African-American males 
trying overcome addiction way that mere interview statements 
statistical figures could never have achieved. more “reaching out” 
our classrooms today more than ever before. Tom Romano 
“Facts and analysis are not enough. our decisions are both sound 
and humane, need understand emotion and circumstance, well 
logic and Story will help that and more, Broke? 


relationship with the participant, into human connection and care 
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Appendix 
Mickey Mantle Jim Student 
setty Ford 


Here sit room 202. just checked myself into the Betty Ford Clinic. This 
going really difficult. always been the one try and avoid anything 
emotional and know going stick one those group therapy 
sessions 

knock the door. “Mr. Mantle, it’s time for you group therapy.” 

knew it. hate this crap. Man this place looks like hospital. Smells like 
one too. Hey, there are only ten others this group. can handle that 

“Why don’t you sit down and tell little about yourself, Mickey?” 

“Okay, here goes.” name Mickey. I’m form Commerce, Oklahoma. 
played baseball for years with the New York Yankees. married and have 
four sons.” 

“Why did you come here? 

What hind question that? For the same reason everyone else is. 
checked myself because have bad liver and depressed.” 

“Okay. When did this ‘bad liver’ and ‘depression’ start?” 

guess started after dad passed away. was and dad was 
diagnosed with Hodgkin’s disease. died about seven months later.” 

“When did you decide to come here?” 

“My son Danny came here last fall. guess realized was the reason for 
that. really wasn’t much family man. wasn’t around much. always 
get sons out drinking with when were together. never really 
went out and played catch the backyard when they were younger. never 
did anything. They could have been something. They were all terrific athletes 
but never put forth the effort help them.” 
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Oh no, here come the 
staring at me and all I can do is ¢ 


“It’s alright Mr. Mantle 
Backgn 


For third piece chose 
interesting try and write 
of information I used was fri 
18, 1994 issue Sports 
one try and avoid anything 
one those group therapy sessions 
article about how didn’t like 


] 


found on page 68 of that issue. I al 


I look around and everyone is staring 


on what Mickey said about how he could 


without crying which can be found on the 


Appendix 


1.We admitted were 
unmanageable 

2. Came to believe that < 
sanity 

Made decision turn our will and 
we understood Him 

1. Made a searching and fearless moral inventor 

Admitted God, ourselves, and anot 
nature of our wrongs 

Were entirely ready have 

Humbly asked Him remove our shortcomings 

Made list all persons had harmed, and becam 
amends them all 

Made direct amends such peop! 
so would injure them or others 

10. Continued take personal iny and when 
admitted 

11. Sought through prayer and improve our 
with God, understood Him, praying only for knowledge 
and the power carry that out 

12. Having had a spiritual awakening as the result of these ste 


carry this message alcoholics, and practice these principles all 


rworks. “I gue that’s what I regret 1 t 
s are blurred. I look around and ever) is 
in fi 1 next time.” 
Fo und to Betty Ford 
i] nal narrative. I thought it would be 
1 Mick point of view. The main sour 
ticle “Time Bottle” found the April 
‘or instance, I wrote, “I've always been the 
1al and I know they are going to stick me in 
Tl based on what Mickey wrote in the 
emotional in front of people. which can | 
wrote. can't finish. eyes are blurred 
through his first few session 
The Twelve Steps 
1 become 
us to 
God, 
the exact 
aracter 
| 
tO MaKe 
hen to do 
promptly 
is contact 
vill for us 
e tried to 
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Introduction 


Spirituality has been contentious topic education, much like 
flame that gets blown different directions. Within the academy has 
sometimes been repressed extent where the flame nearly invisible, 
yet still burns steadfastly. Dillard, Abdur-Rashid, and Tyson (2000) 
contend, the silence around the topic spirituality the academy “is 
increasingly being drowned out the emphatic chorus those whose 
underlying versions truth cry out ‘We are spiritual (p. 448) 
This steadfast burning flame also apparent with the recent resurgence 
spirituality discourse the education literature. When 
most literature spirituality and schooling has focused the issues 
incorporating spirituality primary and secondary education the 
issues surrounding the integration spirituality into teacher training 
(see for examples Elton-Chalcraft, Holzer, 2002; Miller, 1996) 
Recently, issues spirituality the context higher education have 
emerged the literature (see Astin Astin, 1999; Hoppe Speck, 
Love, 2001; Manning, 2001; Rendon, 2005; Tisdell, 2003). However, scant 
literature addresses how spirituality may integrated into teaching 


for anti-oppression the context higher education (some exceptions 
include: Denton Ashton, 2004; Dillard al., 2000; Graveline, 1998; 
hooks, 2003; Shahjahan, 2004; Tisdell, 2003; Wane Waterfall, 
2005). Tisdell (2007) argues, “there has been paucity attention 
the explicit connection spirituality...to dealing with diversity issues 
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higher education” (p. 532). This article will contribute this latter 


body literature, effort further explore how may teach about 


equity and social justice issues within anti-oppression framework 

also believe that the discussion around spirituality the acad- 
emy central politics/act decolonization.' Hence, our goal this 
article explore the following ms: (1) what are the 
ofevoking spirituality academic discourse and practi 
and (2) what strategies may useful integrating spirituality into 
teaching higher education? 

Rather than conforming traditional academic practices, have 
chosen present our theorizing the form interactive dialogue, 
explicate the process through which our thinking has developed. 
intend this “part the countercurrent resistance dominant 
hegemonic forces the world” (Graveline, 1998, 35). have delib 
erately chosen actively resist the traditional Eurocentric form: 
essay for this article. Instead, have chosen display our 
rization “outside hegemonic norms for reporting, gesturing towar 
alternative that itself embedded spiritual worldview” (Dillard 
al., 2000, 452). this end, offer our dialogue Graveline (1998 


has suggested, narrative emancipation and enlightenment. 


its strongest form, narrative integration, not separation” 
35). Furthermore, this dialogue format provides with opportunity 
“to borrow voices from each other” (Mayuzumi, Motobyashi, Nagay: 
Takeuchi, 2007, 584 

begin, however, offer working definition what 
the term ‘spirituality.’ For our discussion, borrow broad concep- 
tualization spirituality from Tisdell (2007) who states 


about: (1) connection what discu 
Life-force, God, higher power purpose, Great Mystery: 
meaning-making and a sense | 
nectedness all things; (3) the ongoing developm 


er “ai 


including one’s cultural identity) moving toward...grea 


t 
ity;” (4) how people construct knowledge through largely 


and symbolic processes..., manifested image, syml 

other expressions creativity which are often (5) 
spirituality not the same religion, though for some people 
religious, there are elements spirituality that overlap with relig 
(6) spirituality always present though often unacknowledged the 


learning environment. (p. 535 
Hence, believe that plurality conceptions religion and spiri- 


tuality exist and whether the two are conceived separate entities 
largely culturally based (Tisdell, 2003 


ssed the 
ultimate 
16 intercon 
ntit 
‘onscious 
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begin our analysis, 
and our spiritual mis 


will reflect our own social locations 


sions the context integrating spirituality 
teaching higher education. then outline the epistemological 
framework this paper, before presenting our dialogue. Finally, 
conclude discussing the implications decolonizing pedagogy that 
centers spirituality the context transformative teaching project 
higher education 


Reclaiming the Spirit within: 
Reconnecting Our Centers 


(Riyad) South Asian Canadian Muslim, heterosexual, able 
bodied male who grew different parts the world. Born the 
United Kingdom, grew Kuwait with parents Bangladesh 
origin. have taken active role bringing spirituality into the 
academy collaborating with others develop courses spirituality 
and education, organize social events within the academy that honour 
our inner spirits, centering spirituality own scholarly writings 
and opening other spaces where spirituality can discussed and 
embodied within the higher education context 


(Anne) Euro-Canadian able bodied, privileged woman, 
who has had the experience having her reality and life experiences 
largely affirmed throughout educational career. Quickly, learn 
that accepted legitimate scholar, there are issues which are 
not appropriate topics academic investigation included 
one’s pedagogical practices. Such unwritten dictates, however, are 
perpetual tension with commitment feminist and antiracism 
practices which compel value life experiences and embodied un- 
derstandings valuable sources for knowledge production. Lest 
teaching and theorizing become disembodied intellectual exercise, 
strive remain grounded spirituality and incorporate this into 
academic work 


(Njoki) guided spiritual practice informed African 
Indigenous Spirituality—a spirituality that pays attentions the four 
elements: Fire, Water, Earth, and Wind. was raised the rural areas 
Embu, Kenya, where spirituality was not spoken about; was 
everyday practice. spiritual ways being originate, therefore, 
rural upbringing. This upbringing forms the foundation pro- 
fessional sense self. Despite the inherent tension due the fact that 
spirituality regarded soft subject, one which that lacks rigor, 
have chosen make pivotal component work. 
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Decolonizing Teaching Higher Education: 
Toward Anti-Colonial Discursive Framework 


use critical anti-colonial discursive framework (Dei 
ghazadesh, 2001) situate our discussion spirituality and teaching 
higher education. our belief that anti-colonial work would 
complete without attending the spirit, the broken spirit, the spirit 
that the colonizers managed convince the colonized subject was poor 
and need salvaging (see Pearce, 1998; Mazama, 2002). Wane (2006 
argues that when missionaries met Indigenous people the world, 
the first thing they claimed notice was the spiritual poverty 
people. The missionaries embarked upon project decolonization 
continually eroding and destroying all vestiges the indigenous 
spirituality (see Battiste Henderson, 2000; Some, 1994). Adopting 
anti-colonial discursive theory, critical place issues spiritual- 
ity the colonized people the center our discussion (Shahjahan, 
2005a). This framework provides the basis from which challenge 


the foundations institutionalized power and privilege and the power 
configurations embedded ideas, cultures, and histories knowledge 
production (see Dei, 2000) 

embracing anti-colonial thought, acknowledge spiritual 
practices which have survived the colonial and neo-colonial powers 
view these acts survival forms resistance that need 
acknowledged and legitimated the academy. Anti-colonial theorizing 
rises out alternative, oppositional paradigms, which are turn based 
indigenous concepts and analytical systems and cultural frames 
reference (Dei, 2000). recognizes the displacement spirituality and 
other non-dominant ways knowing the world Western knowledge 
systems significant (Graveline, 1998; Smith, 2001). Hence, Zine 
(2004) has written about using anti-colonial framework understand 
issues spirituality: “addressing the erasures spiritual knowledge 
academic and discursive contexts part anti-colonial politics 
knowledge construction, reclamation, and 5). Furthermore, 
the anti-colonial discursive framework provides political ontology which 
serves decolonize academic knowledge and pedagogical practices, 
valuing and employing spiritual ways knowing (Magnusson, 2004 
Indigenous knowledges are central the process decolonization 


and important entry point for theorizing issues spirituality (see 
Graveline, 1998). Within indigenous cultures, narrative and storytell- 
ing are primarily pedagogical tools. considering how such practices 
may contribute the project decolonizing the academy, Iseke-Barnes 
(2003) contends that 
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Through story telling can highlight how knowledge production 
the academy reinforces colonial and neo-colonial relations and the 
considerable implications these struggles over knowledge for claims 
Indigenousness, agency, and resistance community activities and 
academic pursuits focused cultural vitalization and self-determina- 
tion. (p. 218) 


this understanding, offer the following narrative, 
tapestry dialogical insights into our theorizing how spirituality 
may incorporated into teaching higher education. This narrative 
developed result interactive presentation entitled “Evoking 
Spirituality the Academy: Tool for Decolonization and Transforma- 
tion for Global Citizens” presented International Transformative 
Learning Conference, May 2003 


Embodying the Spirit within Pedagogy: 
River Tales 


Njoki: This conversation has caused reflect own expe- 
riences evoking spiritual self teaching. Words that swim 
the surface consciousness are: discomfort, disconnection, not 
rigorous, “soft” discourse, contradictions, religion, emotional invest- 
ment etc. Spirituality the academy like mixing water and oil—one 
element will float—there separation—but this should not be. 
cannot divorce the intellect from our invisible being—that who 
are. strongly believe there needs major shift consciousness 
the various modes relationships. educators, have address 
both the structural aspects our everyday living experiences (that is, 
the physical) well the spirit—the injured spirit (Dei, 2002a). 
course, this type work often referred ‘not academic enough,’ 
‘lacking rigor’; however, not pay attention, separate 
the spirit from the self, the self that gets disconnected the education 
system—how can expect things change? anticipate that some 
students may not see the relevance what talking about, given 
their schooling hegemonic understandings. The 
academic structure functions reinforce the notion meritocracy, 
and any deviation from the norm challenged not being rigorous 
academic enough (Rendon, 2005). What not obvious many scholars 
the fact that the academic discourse deals with abstract knowledge 
that appeals the cognitive faculties the brain. Consequently, there 
acknowledgement that order function normal human 
being, need develop all aspects includes the 
invisible us—which some people refer spiritual self. fact, 
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most academic institutions, this not encouraged and therefore, be- 
comes very difficult talk spirituality the academy. educator 
coming from African worldview, there one thing which must 
perpetually remain conscious—all humans have one thing common, 
their spirit. If, educator, can pay attention students’ spirit, 
would re-ground their lives not something that outside them, but 
inside—the self. Anne and Riyad, what you think all these issues? 


Anne: think talking about spirituality, general, not difficult 
when think incorporating into our teaching. First, must 
consider the context. must critically analyze the impact Eurocen- 
tric educational institutions which contribute the indoctrination 
students into Western system thought, this primarily what 
valued academia Henderson, 2000; Churchill, 1995; Shah- 
jahan, 2005b). Consequently, although spirituality not engaged with 
expressly, vestiges Christian beliefs permeate the academy (Clark 
This the insidiousness the privilege the dominant—such 
ongoing connections are not remarked upon. Hence, are proceed 
ethical manner, must interrogate the implications edu- 
cational system which reinforces Eurocentric systems thought, and 
particular method generating knowledge (Wong, 2004) 

When considering the issues associated with incorporating spiri- 
tuality education, helpful consider the notion embodied 
learning. we, for instance, expect students enter the academy 
blank slates empty vessels, concepts which Paulo Freire (1992) has 
critiqued, waiting for fill them with knowledge? Alternately, are 
prepared accept them individuals with life experiences which are 
salient our processes knowledge production? Nancy Potter (1995) 
has written about the severed head, arguing that students’ embodied 
understandings are not valued the class. Although writing the 
context incest survivors, her point also useful for our discussion 
spirituality. According Potter (1995), 


Members oppressed groups may find that their sense themselves 
knowers and participants educational community under 
mined; neglecting the existential reality |such| students fosters 
hegemonic classroom and perpetuates systems of oppression. ...racism 
andother systematic oppressions remain fairly entrenched pedagogi 
cal methods. (p. 70) 


this way, Potter argues that “we perpetuate silences and marginality 
already oppressed and harmed student population” (p. 73). Although 
her argument situated the context students who are survivors 
violence, who must split off their experiential knowledge abuse, 
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must students disengage from their spiritual ways understanding 
and knowing the world, this epistemological framework not broadly 
accepted within academia. This results epistemological dissonance. 
fact, would argue that creative dissociation skill developed 
many students, allow them survive the academic experience and 
continue complete their degrees. such, students are prevented 
from theorizing their lived experience, this facet their reality not 
considered legitimate within the realm academia (Rendon, 2005) 


Riyad: Yes, critical that explore the impact issues 
marginalization and silencing spirituality students. For instance, 
Awaikta (1997), Cherokee author states 


was centered and happy heritage until went college and 
began Western education earnest. Everywhere turned found 
“squared world,” society compartmentalized that life, including 
own, had room move around breathe. For twenty years 
struggled against the Square World, but unwittingly internalized it, 
tore life web and stuffed the broken strands into the ‘boxes.’ (cited 
Walker, 2001, 20) 


Hence Awaikta’s narrative resonates with what Anne remarked about 
epistemological dissonance. The objectivist paradigm and over-empha- 
sis rationality continues major obstacle the inclusion 
spiritual ontology (Palmer, 2000). The misconception which equates any 
discourse spirituality with religious dogmatism yet another barrier 
(Scott, 1998). Finally, institutional culture and peer pressure function 
silence any discussion spirituality within the halls academe (hooks, 
Dillard al, 2000). The institutional culture presents ongoing 
challenge, especially the context research universities, where there 
pervasive and exclusive emphasis “meritocracy” and productivity 
(Rendon, 2005; Shahjahan, 2005a). Hence, feel that not have 
time talk about the “why” issues life (Why here? What the 
purpose life?), instead, focusing the “how’ issues life, (How 
going publish more articles? How going fund research 
projects?) (Shahjahan, 2005a). Such pragmatism reflection the 
way which different forms knowledge production are valued 
the academy. Similarly students are assimilated into meritocratic 
environment marks and competition where they “are pitted against 


each other” (Rendon, 2005, 88). Hence, continue live life 


fragmentation, rather than connectedness. result, become as- 
similated into the meritocratic, what call the neo-colonial academy, 
where institutional goals and ideologies become internalized our 
own, both for faculty and students. Yet how might counteract these 
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entrenched challenges? believe critical address inclusiveness 
terms factors such curricula, bodies, language, pedagogical styles 
and other considerations 


Yes, this central importance. some classes, for 
example, start with meditation—this not structured meditation with 
chanting and humming—but moment that give students feel their 
presence. ask them take moment and think nothing. Initially 
this very difficult, because some students feel that imposing 
pedagogy that not related their academic endeavor. However, this 
initial resistance does not last for long, the students soon realize the 
importance taking time reflect and bring their thoughts together 
before the class begins. Sometimes, facilitate this exercise lighting 
candle reading from inspirational book starting with af- 
firming statement such 


person,” etc. Another strategy that use involves inviting participants 
bring nutritional food class, means bringing together. 
thereby transforming the classroom into gathering place, space 
where people share both their experiences and their learning. When 
introduce these forms pedagogical tools, always expect some form 
resistance. However, when these occur, address them class—and 
introduce open dialogue with students. usually invite students 
share the source their discomfort with the rest the class. However, 
they not want share their feelings, they have the option pas: 
But agree with Dillard (2006) that most students are hungry for the 


opportunity engage such non-mainstream approaches learning 
and are open multiple ways knowing the classroom 


Riyad: too, work invoke the spirit teaching. For instance, 
one sunny day facilitated the class outdoors. Surrounded with 
trees, birds, people walking and on, addressed the day’s topic, 
which was violence against women and women’s shelters. asked the 
students first observe the trees for about five minutes and evoke 
lessons from the trees about the issues were discussing. The tree 
became our interpretive paradigm. The responses were fascinating. Some 
students compared the tree women’s shelter, describing what would 
happen the tree was chopped down and the resulting impact the 
animals that nurtures. They likened the chopping the tree the 
public funding cutbacks social assistance programs Ontario and 
the effect that this has had women who have experienced violence 
Others formed metaphors the tree old and wise, and reflective 
the ways which women have been oppressed and silenced, their voices 
and knowledge marginalized. During this class, were able use parts 
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creation help theorize issues oppression and the inequities 
surrounding us. The use such symbolic and natural language helped 
the students connect with nature, other beings and beyond the ma- 
teriality daily life. Further, enabled them engage with the reading 
material different level consciousness (Shahjahan, 2004). was 
not just rational anymore! They were actually applying the framework 
decolonizing way knowing the world that acknowledges multiple 
ways knowing. 


Anne: Although the two you are offering very examples 
how spirituality may incorporated into teaching, experience 
such practices are unique and rare. Although increasingly are hear- 
ing about issues equity and social justice, would suggest that these 
terms have become taken for granted buzz words. The way which 
these concepts are enacted the classroom, however, varies widely. 
The dilemma becomes, how can ensure that are addressing these 
concepts meaningful way? How can suggest that are 
ing equitable inclusive manner, when routinely ignore such 
cardinal aspect people’s fundamental reality their spirituality? 
practical level, have been struggling imagine how meaningful 
changes could implemented. After all, what are discussing here 
today fundamental re-visioning academic practices. 


Njoki: create inclusive environment crucial for any trans- 
formative learning take place. can create such environments 
number ways, such selecting reading material that evokes the 
spirits the students participants the learning environment and 
encouraging the participants honour each others’ spirit and ex- 
plore their spiritual creativity (Shahjahan, 2004; Tisdell, 2003; Wane 
Waterfall, 2005). Such strategies encourage the sharing personal 
and collective experiences understanding and dealing with the self. 
However, within the framework spiritual knowing, important 
for us, academics and students, acknowledge our own limitations, 
well the possibilities. Dei (2002b) cautions, one limitation 
may “the intellectual arrogance thinking that know all” (p. 
131). other words, humility and the negation the ego are keys 
decolonizing pedagogy (Gandhi, 2002). The notions uncertainty and 
instability are also very important (Selby, 2002). Further, the idea 
humility and uncertainty acts counter discourse the academy’s 
near obsession with control 2005a) 


Anne: significant consider how non-traditional approaches 
teaching may impact learners. Such teaching can expected gener- 
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ate some unique classroomdynamics, students are think 
outside the narrow confines traditional academic borders. classes 
which explicitly address antiracism, noted many educators the 
field (see for example: hooks, 1989; Boler Zembylas, 2003), learning 
occurs unusually deep level, students are engaged both 
cognitive and affective level. Consequently, begin classes with 


lengthy discussion about the process learning, encouraging students 
brainstorm what basic expectations need met order enable 


them become part community learners, least during the 
time spend together. Throughout these discussions, explicitly 
address the fact that the classroom will not always safe, settled 
space, however, despite periods tension and heightened emotions, 
all agree remain committed the learning process and will work 
remain engaged (Wong, 2004) 


What ends being more significant than the actual agreements 
resulting from the process, the opportunity teach students about 
conflict resolution and open dialogue regarding the forms 
knowledge which are considered appropriate the project academic 
theorizing. particular, this enables begin exploring the ways 
which our diverse forms spirituality affect the ways which 
understand and interact with the world. Such conversations enable 
rupture the pervasive silence and begin collectively consider the 
ways which our spiritual ways knowing may quietly and unobtru- 
sively impact the ways which engage with course materials, 
well issues beyond the classroom. offer this one small example 
way which can bridge the divide between academic and spiritual 
understandings. 


fascinating what both you are saying because spiritual- 
ity fundamentally about uncertainty. not something that can 
planned for the classroom (Tisdell, 2003). you stated earlier, Anne, 
anti-oppression work can very emotionally and spiritually draining, 
leads discussing very painful issues. believe that decolo- 
nizing pedagogy, discussions healing have included alongside 
explorations oppression (Graveline, 1998; Mayuzumi, 2006 
Further, spirituality necessary for “notions purpose and destiny 
these are juxtaposed against unhealthy nihilism that continually 
invades and chips the psyche many” minoritized students (Dantley, 
2005, 657). Learning not nece 


sarily comfortable, but centering 
spirituality, allowing certain exercises meditation, symbolic natures 
knowledge production through art and poetry, allows for that tension 
dissipate and continue what some may call opening the “contempla- 
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tive mind” the classroom (Hart, 2004). Further, spirituality has long 
been tool used many marginalized people heal from internalized 
oppression and deal with multiple identities (Tisdell Tolliver, 2003) 
What needed some visionary work, well activities which help 
people heal from their pains and inspired (Shahjahan, 2004). Some 
people call therapy. And no, not therapy but allowing people 
authentic whom they are and their experiences 


Njoki: Cajete (1994) has suggested that the ultimate goal indig- 
enous education have full knowledge one’s innate spirituality 
decolonizing pedagogy would highlight both the inward and outward 
journeys teaching and learning. Often, highlight the outward 
journey (the world separated from us) and forget that there inner 
dimension all these processes (Selby, 2002). place for the 
the ‘spirit’ the ‘soul’ teaching and learning negated not 
acknowledge this inward component (Fitznor, 2003). However, 
important acknowledge that the outward and inward journeys are 
interconnected, point demonstrated many activist scholars (Fer- 
nandes, 2003) 


Riyad: Njoki, some people may argue that the focus this inward 
spiritual journey “spiritual narcissism” without any 
consideration forthe misery and social injustices that happen around the 
globe (Maxwell, 2002). However, many social activists have shown 
their lives that change happens when there internal transformation 
first (Dantley, 2005; Fernandes, 2003). Yet, the question spiritu- 
ality that missing liberatory pedagogy. For instance, Magnusson 
(2004) states: 


the 
well the reactionary politics the new 


ssical liberatory politics originating class 


ght, have colonizing features, 
sion. The coloniz 
ing effect particularly profound within the context leftist praxis 
that exclusion of, active subjugation of, spirituality within its political 
ontology can have the effect culturally subjugating indigenous stand- 
points within what supposed liberatory project. (p. 


protect vested interests, and result political 


Using spirituality, you can then subject change rather than 
object change. While the use categories such race, class and 
gender may important for understanding material oppression and 
social transformation the short term, also need understand the 
world terms our interconnections, order bring about true social 
transformation the long run (Fernandes, 2003). need move 
beyond the identity politics and Satish Kumar, peace activist has 
suggested, must “recognize the unity and the intrinsic value life” 
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(Kumar, 2002, 103). Hence, need social theories that talk our 
interconnections and interdependence (Fernandes, 2003) 


Toward Decolonizing Pedagogy: 
Implications for Transformation Higher Education 


article, raising 
allow spirituality would not pave the way for religious dogmatism, 
which turn may lead prejudice? the university not about ratio- 
nality? What about those people whose spirituality not faith-based 
based indigenous tradition but are more secular? acknowledge 
that these are critical questions consider. Accommodating spiritual 


sion this 
questions such as: does spirituality really belong the 


Although some may object our discus 


ontology initial step towards promoting inclusiveness, rather than 
exclusiveness, the academy. Spiritual practices introduce the possi- 
bility foregrounding the issue the equity knowledges within the 
academy (Wane, Shahjahan, Wagner, 2004). Moreover, evoking 
the spiritual standpoint within teaching and learning, validate and 
affirm the expressions diverse bodies that are part the academy 
and the world (see Rendon, 2005; Tisdell, 2007) 

Simply allowing the individualized expression spirituality through 
the diverse bodies that make the academy not effective solution 
integrating spirituality within academia. benefit from the richness 
diverse spirituality the world, need express our own spiritual 
worldviews, centering these perspectives teaching and learning, 
rather than just maintaining individualistic practice. Only 
claiming and expressing the legitimacy our spirituality within sites 
higher education, will able coexist partnership with other 
secular and materialist worldviews. However, many questions remain 
unanswered. What are the various sites contradictions and contes- 
tation for incorporating spirituality within the academy? How 
develop the sites where spirituality can affirmed the process 
teaching and learning? How incorporate all the subjectivities and 
identities associated with spirituality the academy? And the questions 
continue 

our narrative indicates, spirituality not easy topic raise 
within higher education. But important one. need under- 
stand how spirituality can essential tool for both teachers and 
students engage learning that meaningful and that incorporates 
the authenticity both bodies. decolonizing pedagogy provides 
with the following tools for transformative education 
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emphasize our teaching the importance self, subjectivity 
and interdependence with others who form our community 


Tocreate environment that begins nurturing the inner 
self, the inner connections and allows space for personal development 


understand the challenges bringing spirituality into the 
academy. 


acknowledge and accept that there are multiple ways know- 
ing and theorizing equity issues, and use these methods make 
inclusive curriculum and pedagogy 


allow for alternative epistemological viewpoints expressed 
and legitimized within the classroom. 


ofcompassion, respect, and understanding among 
all participants 


acknowledge humility teaching and learning and accept the 
uncertainty and discomfort that arises within the classroom. 


anti-oppressive pedagogy 


sense sacredness knowing, teaching, and learning 
Leela Fernandes (2003) sums the situation well, suggesting that 
|U|topias are inconvenient because they necessitate deep-seated changes 
ourselves and the ways which live our lives. The irony here 
that such “theoretical” utopias require /abor” (p. 19). For some our 


readers, decolonizing pedagogy remains only theoretical utopia, 
although hope this not the case. Instead, wish that instead, 
this paper evokes the spirit within our readers and make the 
necessary changes within and outside themselves center spirituality 
the academy, further the process social transformation. Some 
have already begun the process. invite others join 


Notes 


the term decolonization refer the process challenging the 
colonizing project which was initiated the early settlers and continues 
modified form this day. Specifically, are referring the structures our 
educational institutions, the pedagogical practices engage and the norma- 
tive practices through which continue instill dominant norms and values 
students. Evidence this position supported the growing literature 
which documents the disproportionate rates educational disengagement and 
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alienation ofstudents fromtraditionally marginalized groups (see 2005 
Rendon, 2005) 

We have modified our original dialogue for the pur] f pul ion 
Hence we have incorporated citations and quotes of references from which our 


ideas were derived 
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remember well the day the examinations arrived from the Depart- 
ment Education. was teaching class when our secretary piped into 
room tell that ‘my’ exams had arrived. lunch time, wan- 
dered down the main office pick delivery. There, taking 
inordinate amount space behind our secretary’s desk, were three, 
fifty-pound boxes filled with English and English Communications 
provincial exams. Lacking superhuman strength, that would 
unable carry these monstrosities boxes, commandeered 
pilfered shopping cart from the janitors’ supply closet and wheeled the 
weighty new arrivals down the hall classroom 

The following morning, I wheeled the shopping cart to the school’s 
gymnasium where the examinations were administered. Along 
with the four hundred and eighty examination booklets and hundred 
and sixty individualized marking sheets, the shopping cart also held 
fifty-five scavenged dictionaries which, had discovered the day before, 
students were expected use for all sections the examinations. The 
students filed 8:00 a.m., and were underway 


The inveterate dispute between proponents and foes large scale, 
standardized testing has been churning since the first homogeneous 
tests were developed Europe the late 1800s. Two hundred years 
later, the debate still rages educational circles. This article examines 
some the current thinking surrounding the use and implications 
standardized assessments, particularly they pertain students with 
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exceptionalities. The article interweaves one recollections 
her first experience with provincial examinations and leads broader 
discussion critical issues embedded the construction, administration 
and scoring large scale 


ssessments. hope generate discussion 
that 


and raise important questions that contribute the awarenes 
every student counts 

There are few issues education that generate such fractious debate 
matters assessment; particular, large scale, standardized as- 
sessments. The issues surrounding assessment, particularly standardized 
tests and the use such tests, have created contentious dichotomy 
the one hand there are those who extol the merits standardized 
assessments cost-efficient, reliable and valid means determining 
how well students have succeeded meeting intended learning outcomes 
particular subject area. Conversely, there are those who argue that 
the skills, abilities, knowledge and intelligence individual students 
cannot adequately reflected and/or quantified one-shot, single 
test score 

was our desire more fully understand the purposes and praxis 
standardized testing that led begin critical inquiry into the 
adoption and implementation external assessments one local high 
school. Although come from diverse backgrounds, one from English 
language arts and one from inclusive education, shared common 
interest how educators can best meet the needs all students. The 
critical issue for was how educational systems can support, assess, 
and respond the learning needs a// students meaningful ways 


Common Vernacular 


began our inquiry exploring the “language” standardized 
testing defined practitioners the field educational assessment 
Standardization testing refers the “structuring test materials, 


administration procedures, scoring methods, and procedures for interpret- 
ing results... this helps ensure accuracy and consistency measuring 
progress, determining levels performance, and comparing performance 
others” (Venn, 2004, 109). Standardized tests generally include 
least some multiple-choice and true-false questions. These can graded 
computer, individuals who not need understand the material 
depth, long they have list the correct answers. Standardized 
tests often include written portions well; these are graded persons 
who use rubrics guidelines determine the suitability and quality 
the written components of the assessment 


Most frequently, tests are administered people similar ages 
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grades particular times development. This practice allows re- 
searchers study correct incorrect response ratios over time from 
region region. The variety test-takers particular group gener- 
ates data that used establish normative classification for group 
That data can serve guide for what that test finds normative 
response for test item. For that reason, many standardized tests are 
also called norm referenced assessments which “involves interpreting 
the performance individuals and groups relation the performance 
others” (Venn, 2004, 107) 

While many standardized assessments are norm-referenced, there 
are those, like the Nova Scotia provincial examinations, that utilize 
criterion-referencing. Criterion-referenced tests (CRTs) are intended 
measure how well person performs “in relation some functional 
level criterion” (Venn, 2004, 107). other words, they are used 
measure student mastery instructional objectives curriculum 
outcomes, rather than compare one student with another rank 
students. CRTs are often used “benchmark” identify areas 


strength weakness given curriculum, and/or student readiness 
move different level instruction. Typically, raw scores are 
used reflect the number correct responses, the number completed 
outcomes, and forth. Such tests will often use percentages reflect 
the level mastery given instructional objective. Raw scores are 
converted percent correct; other words, students’ scores are 
compared standard criteria expected outcome (Stiggins, 2005). 
this way, validity understood “the degree which all the ac- 
cumulated evidence supports the intended interpretation test scores 
for the proposed purpose” (American Educational Research Association 
|AERA], American Psychological Association National Council 
Measurement Education |NCME], 1999, p.11) 


Variations Theme 


support the implementation new outcome-based curriculum 
English Language Arts, Nova Scotia entered the arena 
testin 


January 2000. The purpose these examinations was 
assess student achievement relation specific curriculum outcomes 
the spring grade English Language Arts teachers through- 
out Nova Scotia were in-serviced how administer and score the 
forthcoming external examinations. well, information booklets were 
distributed all grade students and their parents explaining the 
rationale and format these new Atlantic Province Education Founda- 
tion external examinations. Additionally, these brochures emphasized 
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that the writing these provincial assessments was mandatory for all 
eligible grade English Language Arts students, including schools where 
exemptions had formerly been made available students rewards 
for exceptional scholastic achievement and/or excellent attendance 
Alleligible grade students enrolled either English English 
Communications courses wrote one two common external 
assessments known the Atlantic Provinces Education Foundation 


|APEF| external examinations. English considered the more 


academically challenging the two courses. Both examinations were 
intended reflect specific prescribed the Atlantic 
Canada curriculum documents for senior high English Language Arts 
(Nova Scotia Department Education, 1997), and were account for 
30% the students’ overall grade for the course 

Thirteen learning outcome statements, culled from two strands 
the English 10-12 curriculum document (i.e., Reading and Viewing, and 
Writing and Other Ways Representing), were used the foundation 
for the development the English and English Communications 
examinations (Nova Scotia Department Education, 1997, p.18 
Although teachers are expected help students meet outcomes from 
three primary strands included the General Curriculum, outcomes 
that cannot readily assessed structured group forum, such 
those contained within the Speaking and Listening strand, were not 
included this external 


cause does not acknowledge other ways knowing, apart from the 
use traditional “paper and pencil” assessments 

second concern that the learning outcomes for English and 
English Communications are practically identical, but the scope, 
emphases, levels complexity, required degrees support and 
structional adaptations, well learning resources for each stream 
are significantly different. However, there appeared few textual 
design differences between the English and English Communica- 
tions examinations when they were first introduced 2000 (Nova 
Scotia Department Education, 2000-2004). This streaming itself 
interesting practice that produces different types expectations 
for students, within the stated provincial outcomes 

for the items the test, test constructors write from their own 
culture and Campbell (2004, cited Wink, 2005) stated, “It dif- 
ficult for the fish see the stream” (p. 39). This begs the question, ‘Who 
are the test writers and what cultures they these tests 
typically measure middle upper class experiences (Christensen, 2000 
Connell (1999/1994) has written about this “informal segregation within 
formally unsegregated institutions” (p. 148). Finn (1999) insightfully 
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noted that “Savage inequalities persist because lot well-meaning 
people are doing the best they can, but they simply not understand the 
mechanisms that stack the cards against many children” (p. 94). 


10:00 a.m., the students were permitted leave the examina- 
tion area for one hour break. Most students assembled the school 
cafeteria grab bite lunch and discuss the morning section 
the exams. Several expressed concern about the ambiguity some 
the constructed-response questions; others talked about the seeming 
repetitiveness some the responses. One young woman wondered 
why scant ten line poem had necessitated the answering thirteen 
questions. had had similar concerns when glanced through both 
examinations the previous evening 

In talking with some of my English Communications 12 students, I 
discovered that many of these learners had experienced significant dif- 
ficulties understanding what was being conveyed the literary prose 
and informational texts. These students found the vocabulary difficult 
to understand and the length of these pieces of text to be prohibitive 
There was also discernible level apprehension about the two writ- 

that would comprise the afternoon section the exam 

vere was little I could do to allay their fears about the writing portion 
the exam. knew that these students, most whom were reluctant 
readers and writers, would probably experience enormous anxiety when 
confronted these two demand-writing components the English 
Communications 12 examination. I could only encourage them to try 
the best their abilities, knowing fully well that this would 


exercise abject frustration for most them 


Despite the fact that teachers grade English all four Atlan- 
tic provinces had received in-servicing how administer and mark 
these examinations, there was general sense stunned disbelief 
the length and complexity these new external assessments. three 
and half hour time frame; three examination booklets per student; 
fifty-six selected and constructed-response questions; literary prose 
essay and piece transactional writing; and value thirty percent 
the year’s final mark grade English. This created backlash 
discontent from teachers, students, and parents about the perceived 
lack fairness the format and content the ECM exam. 

This situation demonstrates shift from teacher-designed assess- 
ments external, standardized assessments that alters the power 
relationships teachers. This shift has implications for teachers’ class- 
room teaching and for students, the larger socio-economical arena. 
Assessments are longer valuing the uniqueness and individual 
strengths all students. Historically, has been found that “children 
from working-class, poor, and minority ethnic families continued 
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worse than children from rich and middle-class families tests and 
examinations, were more likely held back grade, drop out 
school earlier, and were much less likely enter college university” 
(Curtis, Livingstone Smaller, 1992: and Davis. 1948, cited Con- 
nell, 1999/1994, 148) 

The focus ofstandardized assessments now appears functional 


knowledge and skills believed value society. Kozol (1985, 
cited Lankshear, 1993) referred this reductionist approach 
learning “reducing the individual the status mere objects and 
means, rather than confirming and exalting them ends themselves” 
(p. 91). agree that the reliance this type student assessment has 
the potential perpetuate social inequities schools 

Most of my English 12 


tasks in approximate 
ties On. the othe? hand, a 


were finished well before the } 


was not a good sign. My worst 


I began marking the Engl 
results jor the cor tructe d a d 
2 were better than I had expect 
contained the two 
who wrote 
students atter upte d both wri 
transactional writing actit 
hey did not atter 

5O% of the wry nal exan 

Tran into the ¢ two student 
later. When I asked then 
task in Booklet 3, one of ti 

me to th is day He said, A 

prove d to me how : 

to show ECM kids 

that they don't deserve 2 duate e the art kid 

Christensen (2000) wrote how her students blamed themselves for 
their low test scores standardized tests: “As far they |her students| 
were concerned, there was need college because this test 
confirmed their stupidity” (p. 60). Christensen stated that many her 
African-American males who were misplaced special education clas 
had “amazing dexterity with verbal language and astute social/political 
insights, but their literacy skills were underdeveloped” (p. 172). These 
strengths are not going valued large scale standardized tests, yet 
the results scores can play important role the selection process 
for post-secondary education and employment the workplace 


2 ll of my E Co cat tudent 
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Corbett (1999) asserted that “Everything know educator and 
learner militates against the notion standardization, and uniform 
set outcomes. Learning not about 


similating standard material, 
about engagement with ideas and materials which are useful and 
important, here and now” (p. 171). Using this approach learning, 
appears that “the ‘core’ values almost always come out ‘right’ and mar- 
ginal children almost always come out (Corbett, 1999, 174) 
Dewey (1938) informed 


Every theory which assumes that importance can attached these 
objective factors only the expense imposing external control and 
limiting the freedom individuals rests finally upon the notion 
that experience truly experience only when objective conditions 
are subordinated what goes within the individuals having the 
experience. (p. 41) 


Revisioning the Conceptual Framework 


August 2004, the Nova Scotia Department Education re- 
sponded professional concerns. Evaluation Services initiated 
major overhaul both the English and English Communications 
external examinations Department Education: Evalu- 
ation Services, 2004). reviewing the changes both examinations, 
one can see clearly that much more consideration was given altering 
the presentation and response format the “non-academic” exam. As- 
siduous attention was paid the English Communications exam 
during these review sessions. 

There were number significant amendments the January 
2005 version the English Communications provincial examination. 
For the first time, the two writing tasks, the completion text-specific 


selected and constructed-response questions, well the reading 


the selected texts, were divided between the morning and afternoon 
sessions the examination, four separate booklets. the morning, 
students were required prepare 250 word literary prose essay and 
complete the short-answer questions that were based the selected 
pieces text found the examination booklet 

The readings included one piece literary prose and two pieces 
informational text. Students were given maximum two and 
complete this first section the provincial assessment. 
should noted here that while students were required read more 
pieces written text this exam, the text length was significantly 
shorter than previous years. This would help ensure that English 
Communications students would have adequate time complete all 
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reading tasks. well, texts were strategically selected maxi 


ement with the readings; that say. 
attention was given choosing texts that reflected the interests and 


mize student eng 


life experiences typical grade students 

The prompts for the literary prose essay were simplified attempt 
aid students formulating coherent thesis statements. Students wer 
asked choose one three questions statements that pertained 
piece literary prose text included the examination booklet. Addition 
ally, these students were required complete skeleton outline their 
ideas before actually writing the essays. complement this change 
the composition section, the provincial examination advisory committ 
produced new marking guideline for the English Communications 
literary prose essay. Teachers now evaluate this piece demand-writing 


using the following criteria for assessment: purpose, supporting details, 


organization and matters correctness. Previously, student essays were 
assessed thought and detail, organization, matters correctness and 


matters choice; the same four criteria which English students’ 


literary prose essays were (and continue be) assessed 

The afternoon section the revised English Communications 
examination involves the distribution two additional booklets stu 
dents. The text booklet contains poem and two pieces media text 
Again, the types poetic and visual texts which these students will 
exposed have been expanded include free historical 
songs and/or song lyrics, and advertisements, editorial 


cartoons and/or promotional brochures. The student workbook contains 
section that includes instructions for the 250 word transactional writing 
activity, space for writing the draft letter, accompanying questions and 
spaces for students’ responses these questions. Students are given 
maximum two hours complete this section the Nova Scotia 
English Communications examination. with the literary prose 


ay, new scoring rubric has been developed 
assessing the transactional writing activity. The changes appeared 
more accurately reflect the intended learning outcomes for this program 
and new assessment rubrics were developed. However, the underlying 


teachers 


questions remain: how you judge the standard the work produced 
students with such diverse interests, needs and abilities with tra- 
ditional “paper and pencil” test? What fair assessment? 


Special Provisions 


Though the terminology varies from province province, such 
adaptations, modifications and/or accommodations, there general 
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agreement that special provisions may needed support the vari- 
ous needs individual students during the writing standardized as- 
sessments. These provisions generally fall into four discrete categories: 
presentation format, response format, setting the test and timing 
the test (Thurlow, House, Scott, Ysseldyke, 2000). For the purpose 
this paper, will use the term “accommodations” when referring 
any all categories provided support. Accommodations are defined 
“supports and services that enable students with special needs 
demonstrate their competencies the skills being measured the 
test” (Ontario Department Education, Education Quality and Ac- 
countability Office, 2004, p.1). 

Within these categories, there are several types accommodations 
that are common usage throughout Canada. These include: (a) pro- 
viding alternate settings minimize external environmental stimuli; 
(b) permitting time extensions and/or scheduling flexibility allow for 
short but frequent breaks order maintain on-task behaviors; (c) 
alternate presentation formats that acknowledge that some students may 
have difficulty with interpretation and/or retention textual material 
and directions; and (d) response modifications, many students tend 
have substantially stronger expressive verbal abilities than written 
alacrity. More specifically, these provisions might include the full text 
version the test audiotapes, Braille, large print; use sign 
language interpretation; verbatim readers and/or scribes; and the 
use word processors well assistive technology. Glaring inconsis- 
tencies are evident between and among provinces, with respect the 
types permitted interventions and details provided, such the type 
and amount support provided scribes, readers and/or interactive 
technology (see reference list for provincial and territorial Department 
Education websites). 


Ifthe intended purpose using accommodations during standardized 
tests, “to provide accurate and comparable measurement for everyone, 
and unfair advantage for one” (AERA al., 1999, p.61), then several 
interrelated issues become problematic. particular, educators need 
mindful the following 


What kinds accommodations can used during assessment? 


What testing accommodations have with classroom 
instruction? 


Who should involved making decisions about assessment 
accommodations? 


What criteria should guide decisions about the use testing 
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district and state |provincial and 
assessments? (Thurlow, Elliot, Ysseldyke, 2003, 


Those who oppose the use accommodations during large scale 
sessments argue that these accommodations give unfair advantage 
the students using them. This, they believe, affects the validity the 
test results. Goh (2004) maintains, however, that “the purpose using 
accommodations increase the validity test results, that the 
results may accurately reflect the aptitude achievement) 
measured the test, rather than the disabilities language barriers 
the students” (p.15). Thurlow, al., 2003, asserted that, system 
accountable for students when makes sure that all students count 
the evaluation program the education system” (p.3) 

These divergent viewpoints underscore the complexity selecting 
and implementing appropriate accommodations during standardized 
testing. Furthermore, recent studies indicate that additional empiri- 
cal research necessary determine the effects accommodations 
the reliability and validity test scores (AERA, al, 1999; Goh, 
2004; Thurlow, Elliott, Ysseldyke, 2003). Westwood (2005/2003) has 
asked the question: “Is fair judge the standard work produced 
student with mild intellectual disability, student that deaf, 
against the standard applying students average good ability 
the class?” (p. 155) 

Another pivotal question arises whenever one considers the use 
accommodations during standardized testing: who has the authority 
and the expertise decide student participates and under what 
conditions? considered for accommodations, most provinces, 
students must have written documentation that identifies their need for 
intervention and rationale that supports intended accommodations 
Provincial policies and/or procedures Canada cover the gamut from 
school-based, generic provisions, based instructional accommodations 
detailed procedures requiring protracted documentation substanti- 
ated medical and/or psycho-educational reports. Within the scope 
curriculum theory, there inextricable relationship between and 
among individual students, instructional practice and assessment; 
furthermore, contend this most salient the classroom level 

general, classroom teachers have become adept supporting 
diverse learners and providing opportunities for them demonstrate 
their knowledge and skills various mediums that allow for multiple 
ways knowing. However, working with secondary 
school teachers Nova Scotia, would seem that many educators lack 
confidence and proficiency understanding the rudimentary relation- 
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ship that exists between instructional accommodations and the use 
such accommodations during standardized testing. this simple but 
essential juxtaposition selecting and aligning appropriate 
dations for particular students particular test constructs missing, 
then the validity the whole process becomes compromised. Validity 
is, therefore, shared and necessary responsibility between the test 
developer and those administering the test 

Interestingly enough, appears that there were provisions for 
alternate types assessments activities place for those students 
who were unable participate provincially mandated standardized 
testing. There was, and continues be, general provision that allows 
for exemptions for those students who have Individualized Program 
Plans, and accommodations for those children who have documented 
instructional adaptations (Nova Scotia Department Education, 
2005b). This finding raises troubling questions about the likelihood 
marginalization some students and total disregard others, within 
learning environment that purportedly espouses inclusive philosophy 
education. Canada, inclusive education guaranteed under the 
Charter Rights and Freedoms section 15(1): “Every individual 
equal before and under the law and has right the equal protection 
and equal benefit the law without discrimination based race, na- 


tional ethnic origin, colour, religion, sex, age, mental physical 
disability” (Government Canada, 1982). would suggest that 
system accountable only when can demonstrate that all students 
count the assessment procedures used its testing protocols. 


Future Directions 


This “modern” version standardized assessment relatively 
new phenomenon Nova Scotia’s high schools. the years since its 
inception, there have been occasional missteps, intermittent success 
stories and underlying discontent. other words, Nova ex- 
perience with standardized testing has been fairly consistent with the 
growing pains experienced other jurisdictions within Canada that 
have adopted large-scale, external examinations. Although education 
under provincial and territorial jurisdiction Canada, would 
beneficial for all members educational directorates try agree 
solid foundation which build common vision best practices 
they pertain student assessment 

our hope that educators, will learn from our experiences 
and find ways increase the degree and regularity our students’ suc- 
cess stories continue engage meaningful discourse about the 
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use and implications standardized assessments. Standardized assess 
ments need re-evaluated this “500-pound gorilla” (Kohn, 2002 
cited Wink, 2005, 39) that has “transformed the joy learning into 
the terror testing for students, administrators and families” 
(Wink, 2005, 39) removed from the backs teachers. Teach- 


ers’ 


stories can offer critical perspectives the impact standardized 
essments the daily realities teaching and student learning for 
Neilsen (1999) asserted, “The time for counternarratives teachers 
work has arrived” (p. 14). Central the process needed school reform 
will our willingness acknowledge and value the diverse ways 
which students learn and represent their knowledge and skills 


What does one say toa et trol 1 

the re before you with fears Wwe ng up eves? Al eft e. I ce 
not think oj as ngle thing to say to I a 
around him and cursed silently at vc? ition deve yment ¢ 
mittee that had estro Oj y 1 
heard over the ne xt feu days. Ma } tudents sought me out to 
about the examinatio Severa ) aooUu a a 
fatigue they experienced during e writing of the exa A er of 
them expressed concer? S$ about! tI 

and the ambiguity of some of the po lea vers to e Cl ri 
response questions. Many of n idents were right to be concerned: o 
ave rage, the final exam 7 arks that vear were ten fo [ij tec 1 po owe 


than their term mar j £ 


“If consider that all are diminished school system and 
educational process that does not ‘honour the history, culture, social 
realities, abilities, and diversity each (Lewis, 1993, 194), then 
must begin envision how our differences can function rallying 
point for change, rather than the ‘normalizing categories’ (Butler, 
1991, 308) that fling and confine students the margins” (Singer, 
1997, 127). this rapidly spinning cycle educational reform, 


must never lose sight the fact that every student counts 
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Organizational Characteristics Universities 


There are nine attributes that characterize the bureaucratic univer- 
sity. These are: (1) high micro-specialization, (2) focus creating and 
disseminating knowledge, (3) organizing around academic disciplines, 
(4) provost academic vice president who command, (5) highly 
ordered and structured management layers, (6) rational and deductive 
decision making (while this the typical process, decision making 
also politicized and small grievances can play disproportionately 
high role outcomes, can jealousy and envy regarding recognition 
and rewards), (7) measurements that are precise, quantitative and 
increasingly monetized, (while that believed, fact, measurements 
are imprecise and, best, provide accuracy), (8) control systems that 
are formal, and (9) policies and procedures that are highly codified and 
detailed. short, universities are the epitome the industrial organi- 
zational complex. aside interesting that universities have 
become more like the scientifically managed industrial enterprises 
the 19" and 20" century the emerging model many free enterprise 
organizations become more like the common university the pre 
century: more focused informal controls, knowledge, creativity, 
and intangible assets. 

Imagine alternate universe which university viewed 
complex, dynamic system. This alternate university self-organizing, 
adaptive and fluid, and operates few rules instantiated different 
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levels scale. this university recognize emergent order that 
comes result the interdependence the elements the system, 
not result the imposition control and authority. Schwartz 
and Ogilvy describe this change from “the rule one several 
rules some.” 

This university controlled feedback loops and morphogenesis 
Through these process 


unpredicted and unpredictable forms 
emerge through the interaction the various interdependent, interact- 
ing parts. The new form constrained the parts, but not determined 
them. the alternate university, patterns are more important than 
predictability. understand that patterns that emerge one occa- 
sion not tell any important way which patterns might emerge 
the next occasion, which means that causality takes different 
meaning. acomplex, dynamic university such the one are imag- 
ining, causal relations are vast and interrelated that impossible 
untangle them any useful way. And, were able 
one situation, there reason believe that the knowledge gained 
would useful other situations. complex dynamic systems, where 
small scale intertwines with large, “the act playing the game has 
way changing the This image contrasts with the bureaucratic 
university which most work. 


Purpose 


The basic function the university the creation and dissemina- 
tion knowledge. This translates into how most faculty are evaluated 
annually, earn tenure and promotions and receive the most prestigious 
awards such endowed chairs and national prizes. our alternate 
university the basic function the transformation people and society. 
Research and teaching are the means these ends. Only the extent 
that the research and teaching helps transform the faculty member, 
student and society the organization truly making difference 

Perhaps the most highly specialized all individuals are found 
universities. Just like race horses, you breed specialization (the abil- 
ity run one mile race with great performance) you drive out general 
adaptability (the race horse not good for much else). When the most 
important asset the university the faculty and they individually and 
collectively are the most specialized the human species, their organiza- 
tion will share the same problem lack general adaptability 


Universities are traditionally organized around academic disciplines 
The academic department the key unit where resources are spent and 
work accomplished. Each these academic departments have faculty 
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that are more committed their national international academic 
discipline than they are their university local institution. Nation- 
ally and internationally connected faculty members have human and 
intellectual capital that highly transportable and thus their mobility 
may keep them only loosely tied the local institutional purpose 
agenda 

Our alternate university will organized around solving societal 
and world problems pursuing similar opportunities. This creates 
multi-disciplinary context for students and faculty interact beyond 
their specialization while providing important knowledge and insights 
The problems undertaken should such significance that they func- 
tion attractor that faculty and students self-organize around 
these problems and opportunities 


Scientific Management 


Universities have embraced scientific management. Presidents and 
Trustees increasingly hire specialists systematically and profession- 
ally solve problems. Notice the consultants that are hired advise 
information systems, program assessment, strategic plans, physical 
plant, human resource systems, marketing and communication, legal 
issues and on. Universities have bought into scientific management 
and mimic industry the extent that now hire executive search firms 
not only recruit presidents but also provosts, deans, and directors 
programs many cases 

Scientific brought considerable progress and are 
not totally opposed this method management. However, assumes 
that you break down problem into small pieces and solve then you 
have solved the problems the system. understand complex, open 
system, one must think about 


whole. can only understood 
the context its total behavior, adapts and changes. the 
pattern behavior that matters, and cannot analyzed into simple 
relationships without changing its character. Context matters. This 
requires shift from the idea ultimate singular truth discovered 
one “best” method “plurality kinds knowledge explored 
multiplicity approaches.” recognize the limits human nature 
and the fact that human knowledge always incomplete and partial 
There will inevitably some level ambiguity our knowledge and 
there will several perspectives any situation. The more different 
perspectives can bring bear problem, the more likely are 
generate useful knowledge. when studying complex phenomena. 
When strip problem its context, lose the kind informa- 
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tion that allows see patterns. Instead one page description 
task given task force committee, perhaps could create 
narratives about the situation, written from several perspectives. The 
committee, instead being charged solve the problem, could asked 
imagine and write one more next chapters the narrative. This 
might allow least three different things occur: (1) the administra- 
tor posing the task would have give careful consideration the issue 
and its context, (2) the task force committee would see least some 
layers complexity the narratives from various perspectives, and 
(3) the committee would less likely generate simple solutions 
complex problems ifthey are asked imagine one more next chapters, 
requiring that they imagine context 

Rationality and deductive reasoning have been the hallmarks 
management science organizational management. However, any per- 
son who has run university other organization would readily admit 
the pervasive presence ill-defined situations and environmental 
uncertainty under which they must make decisions. Decision makers 
often cannot wait afford obtain complete information. survive, 
they must act immediately (daily, weekly, monthly), hence making 
essential for them rely rules-of-thumb reasoning find answers 
that transcend the information hand 

complex environments where actors evolve the relevant rationality 
procedural rationality and not substantive rationality. Essentially, 
Simon argues, the mind the scarce resource and the procedural 
rationality issue becomes how the actor finds efficient and effective 
search algorithms. Simon suggests look into the field artificial 
intelligence and computational science gain insights into rational 
search procedures 

Relatively new methods computational science rely upon genetic 
algorithms induction. Essentially people have working hypotheses orrules 
thumbs for how the world works and they test these hypotheses the 
crucible The fitter rules (hypotheses) survive are modified 
they have higher evolutionary potential. Since information incomplete 
the decision maker fills the gaps with inductive reasoning 

our alternate university build the bridge walk across 
Improvisation the dominant management philosophy this univer- 
sity. are like jazz band where each member adapts and responds 
each other and where adjustments are made quickly and easily 


Pilotage 


Complex adaptive systems demand planning processes that are fluid 
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and responsive. Plans are made and treated tentative approxima- 
tions. The real plan emerges from dynamic course correction. Papert 
refers this “pilotage,” which being “vaguely right.” That is, 
move direction and then use feedback correct our course. This 
the way complex systems converge solutions. The key pilotage 
frequent feedback loops, the cybernetic sense feedback, which 
information that changes the way that the system operates. our 
alternate university, when create new program, understand 
that will not play out lived reality the way anticipate when 
create it, try build some flexibility. watch carefully and 
meet often share what see. obtain information about student 
perceptions and performance. The program becomes living system 
that expected move and change grows and new students 
and faculty move into and out it. The processes approval tradi- 
tional universities are not conducive this kind fluidity and, fact, 
such process occurs spite university procedures. our alternate 
university, administrative processes will intentionally designed 
support dynamic planning. 

When create culture pilotage, being “right” begins take 
less importance. When plan treated rough sketch, with specified 
initial conditions and feedback loops, planners are less defensive about 
their ideas, since have known all along that was not definitive 
product our thinking, but general best guess. Less energy spent 
defending ideas and more seeing how the idea works that know 
how tinker with 

university can viewed bundle resources, resistance and 
constraints. create conditions for patterns arise and have good 
feedback loops that let see which patterns further our mission, 
can support that pattern with resources. such patterns arise, 
will probably not cause them moving resources them. For 
example, faculty member conducting good research, giving them 
the resources support their research will probably result continued 
good research. Giving resources faculty member who not producing 
research the belief that they will produce they have the resources 
seldom works. 


Watching for sources resistance equally important. Sometimes 
resistance acts ballast and counterbalances forces that tend move 
too fast too far. Sometimes the resistance evidence different 
attractor. For example, faculty member who has lost interest re- 
search will resist attempts improve their productivity ifthose attempts 
require energy their part. The teacher/scholar model does not have 
apply each individual. could apply the College Department, 
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that people various points their careers might teach more while 

others dedicate more their energy research service 
Another way think about resistance assume that people want 

meaningful work. someone not productive, perhaps they are 


longer finding meaning their work. This might occur for number 


reasons. begin assuming that they may constrained their 
ideas or expectations, sometimes we can remove those constraints 

favorite story that told about Richard Feynman his early 
days Physics professor Cornell University. had been work- 
ing very hard his lab and was not coming with any new ideas 
solutions. had decided was “burned out.” says, “They expect 
accomplish something, and can’t accomplish anything! have 
Later, thought back, realized that used enjoy 
Physics. played with and had fun with it. used whatever 
felt like doing—it didn’t have with whether was important for 
the development nuclear physics, but whether was interesting and 
amusing for play with.” 

reports that within week recovering this playful attitude, 
was walking through cafeteria. saw someone throwing plate 
into the air. Feynman noticed something the way the plate wobbled 
that interested him. set about trying understand just because 
was curious. was hard see how understanding the wobble 
plate could useful nuclear physics, but was the beginning the 
idea that led his Nobel Prize. 


Order 


Emergent order one the delights thinking. The experience 


elements idea coming together into new coherence one 


the satisfactions human life. Scholars and poets alike know that this 
kind ordering cannot forced, and does not occur timetable. The 
best can have prepared mind. wait, faculty member 
once said, “Until the muse mind opens the door and willing 
share his wisdom.” may that the annual reporting requirements 
many universities are constraining the creative research that they 
are trying encourage. Faculty can not produce good research like 
factory produces widgets. 

enter the alternate university, will want make sweep 
unnecessary constraints fluidity. Necessary constraints would 
those that lead transformation people and society. Unnecessary 


constraints are all the rest. Constraints introduced for the purpose 


administrative convenience and/or reporting might supportable outside 
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this space, but here, they have place. this university, administration 
for the purpose creating conditions for creative, adaptive solutions 
emerge. That not say that reporting eliminated, only that 
focused and not routine 

Learning complex, emergent phenomenon, creativity, sur- 
prise, insight, intuition and imagination. These phenomena are the 
heart what universities are trying accomplish, and they require 
that reverse the usual view the relationship. 
emergent system, teaching follows learning. Teaching response 
made when see learning, thinking, and creating occurring. The 
best can ahead time try create fertile environment 
Then watch. When promising pattern emerges, respond 
Every good professor understands this some level and practices 
either class orin both. Few administrators make this 
practice the basis their administration. The heart administration, 
like that teaching, our work with people, one the most complex 
phenomena the planet. that work, command and control may 
efficient, but does not build university that characterized dy- 
namic, creative thinking. is, least part, the job administrators 
create spaces where such thinking can emerge. Such administrators 
will adopt the approach used some martial arts. will see where 
energy emerging and, with slight tap, influence it. 

Order emerges from spontaneity and surprise the complex adaptive 
system envision. comes about when people with similar passion 
for solving problem pursuing opportunity come together 
open and free form and catalyze each other. Scholars and students are 
free come and because there are barriers entry other than 
curiosity. 

When promising patterns emerge, the administrative task protect 
them and move resources them. Traditional administrators assume 
that innovation “successful” should replicated. Replication 
not viable concept complex system. When, for example, group 
faculty come together and create innovative class experience, 
tempting try recruit other faculty groups create the same kind 
experience that more students can participate. But will not work 
Even with the same initial conditions, one cannot confidently predict 
that the same kind outcome will occur. might better watch 
for other innovative patterns that are emerging and support those in- 
novations. support and develop spaces where creativity emerges, 
will expand opportunities for students. 
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Organizational Change 


our complex alternate university there shift from focus 
things focus relationships. recognize what Fritjof Capra de- 
scribed the dual nature human organizations. the one hand, 
they are social institutions designed for specific purposes, such mak- 
ing money for their shareholders, managing the distribution political 
power, transmitting knowledge, orspreading religious faith. the same 
time, organizations are communities people who interact with one 
another build relationships, help each other, and make their daily 
activities meaningful personal level. Capra suggests that one 
the obstacles change that CEOs deal with the purposive nature 
organizations without adequately recognizing the social organization. 
Perhaps the same can said universities 

Capra said that can better understand organizational change 
think about terms the “natural change processes that are 
embedded all living These processes are characterized 
continual change within constraints. The system changes while main- 
taining its overall identity, process that Maturana and Varela termed 
“autopoetic.” Capra suggests that the basic phenomena underlying the 
processes living systems are the “spontaneous emergence order 
and the dynamics structural coupling.” 

Maturana and Varela use the term “structural coupling” describe 
co-evolutionary model interaction with the environment. this 
model, are not just acting the world, but with it. Structural 
coupling, for Maturana and Varela, “our history recurrent interac- 
tions.” structural coupling, including linguistic coupling, that makes 
possible for coordinate actions. the course acting out 
structurally coupled relationships, our structure and our relationships 
evolve. Maturana and Varela’s view, call forth world through 
our actions and interactions. When recognize that the fundamental 
relationships human organization arise out our recurrent inter- 
actions and not from logical structures, our notions order and control 
the university change 

Malcolm Gladwell analyzed complex social systems his recent 
book, The Tipping Point: How Little Things Can Make Big Difference 
Gladwell’s analysis reflects the dynamic known the New Sciences 
the butterfly effect. Gladwell’s central thesis that very often significant 
changes take the form epidemics the sense that the rate increase 
those “infected” nonlinear, which the feature epidemics that 
gives rise the term “Tipping Point.” The tipping point reached 
when what was initially slow-growing phenomenon begins increase 
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exponentially. This nonlinear pattern growth change course 
dynamic characteristic complex systems, and major reason why 
initially small changes can result large effects. 


Creating Emergence and Evolution 


interesting, and perhaps helpful, imagine alternative uni- 
verses. However, not advisable try change entire university 
one time. What envision creating island within the existing 
university. The principles have argued this paper will guide the 
formation, purpose, organization and activity this island, even though 
the rest the university still operates bureaucratic principles 

envision that there are only five things needed create the 
island: 


charter that allows operate unfettered virtually 
all traditional university policies and procedures for period 
five years 


Asmall group ofat least three tenured faculty members willing 


devote least three years this endeavor. These individu- 
als most the utmost integrity, have hidden agenda, and 
have passion see this effort succeed. 


Studio space allow the faculty work collaboratively and 
grow beyond theirnucleus perhaps 8-10 individuals. The space 
should designed not traditional offices but studio for 
the mind. 


modest annual operating budget include least one 
full-time staff person. Depending upon the aspirations the 
institution this budget could low $50,000 annually but 
ideally least $100,000 annually 


The commitment the Provost and Chancellor President 
protect this unit from outside internal interference for 
period five years. 


Once the structure emerges convergence may occurnaturally. Conver- 
gence will noticeable when existing units campus begin approach 
the unit about collaborations. hard predict where this convergence 
may occur but suspect could come from non-academic departments 
such honors programs. However, convergence could also occur 
outside, for instance, the unit begins work the problem poverty 
may find convergence with local regional social agencies. 
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Once convergence reaches point tipping point proliferation 
may occur. The unit will become highly visible and others will want 
part and will not able ignore the attractor represents. this 
point that the university will need begin prepare its old institutional 
structure and transition mainstream functioning the new structure 
Parts the old structure and bureaucracy may remain, but perhaps 
museum exhibit shrine the roots the university. 

Evolution will not stop. the new structure which emerged, 
converged and proliferated and truly has evolutionary potential then 
will itself allow divergence and create new structures that 
have the potential replace becomes outdated. 
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Does Communicative Competence 
Need Re-conceptualized? 
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begin this examination communicative competence with de- 
scription own context and short anecdote. own experience 
with century communications technology limited. not own 
cell phone, not inhabit chat rooms blog sites, and use e-mail 
sparingly for personal correspondence. short, one might say that 
living somewhat the past. also not have microwave oven 
dishwasher. None these omissions are design much the 
effects habits that have suited far and which date have had 
compelling reasons change. relationship with technology 
variation Ockham’s Razor: why with multiple gadgets what can 
with one. not that technophobe. use computers daily 
teaching and scholarship and have digital camera but first 
love circa 1960s manual single-lens reflex. worked successfully 
for four years university, devised many creative computer 
slide shows and ran on-line discussion groups part course require- 
ments. am, however, not speedster the information highway. 
prefer the secondary routes with occasions for face-to-face interactions 
with ‘the locals.’ love the smell libraries and the adventure wan- 
dering bodily through stacks books. preface the following anecdote 
with these remarks position vis the subject communica- 
tive competence. Readers with different predilections from mine might 
wonder why ‘caught on’ yet 
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graduate courses education usually require students write 
log journal responses course readings, discussions, and related 
issues. find useful establish what call ‘epistolary’ relationship 
with each student; write back and forth. this practice draw out 
quiet students, respond points that not come class, question 
taken-for-granted assumptions, and try develop collegial correspon- 
dence with each student. see this another for initiating them 
into the communicative practices scholarship. Being the opinion that 
ifa person already keeps log, sketchbook, etc., not require 
another, not ask for entire log journal passed in. require 
only excerpts. believe this allows for the privacy required for free writ- 
ing free. also means not taking away the vehicle that 
might become medium student’s reflective practice. goals and 
expectations have been influenced literacy theory and own school 
and university teaching practices over the past twenty years 

This year the third week course research literacies, 
students passed journal excerpts usual. What wasn’t usual was 
the form one student’s excerpt took. was print-out from his web log 
The pages were typical what one sees webpages: multiple spaces 
for multiple purposes including strip advertising near the top. 
began making comments usual pencil the margins, the 
absurdity what was doing dawned me. “His comments are already 
out there for the world read, why scribbling pencil the 
margins this ‘hard copy’?” went on-line the blog site discover 
that the student’s current entries were all responses course. They 
were all available this public space. 

was unprepared for the public nature this exchange. first 
reaction was feel ‘outed’ member passing generation. Should 
enter into this space created student and respond his terms 
and his space? went on-line and did briefly respond with question 
using only first name blend with other visitors the site. 
felt though somehow pedagogical space had been up-staged. 
read the student’s thoughts course and its readings, which 
was effect passing countless ‘unregistered auditors, began 
question the literacy practices take for granted and impose 
classroom. finished pencil marginalia the hard copy and next 
class handed the sheets back the student and described how surpris- 
ing this experience had been for me. surprise was not because 
unfamiliarity with ‘blogging’ per se; but, this point had never 
stopped consider its potential implications for own conceptual 
framework communicative competence. How will this anomaly change 
expectations? What will make light future practice? 
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The preceding anecdote demonstrates how ways thinking are 
affected and effected communicative practices. After reading 
blog comments and expectations, scenarios played 
themselves out head. could require blogger submit text 
written and for alone. But, what would the point imposing 
own practice and assumptions about the need for privacy the 
need was mine alone? could begin respond the student full 
his website. But were on-line with comments, what’s the 
point people registering for course? might well offering 
course through distance ed. Whose course anyway? Why think 
‘mine’? select and arrange materials, set requirements and 
activities, but the course non-existent without student participation 
and response. This already know and accept, why the proprietary 
attitude? Why not design webpage myself and let the world 
own reflective process teacher the way student has done? Why 
not take the ramp the information highway? has its own idio- 
syncratic locales and learning spaces. time catch up? 

turns out can still justify handwritten responses, the 
interventions marginalia students’ printed texts. There 
personal quality which students tell they like. Perhaps the 
holding actual artifact that have touched, carried about, and 
exchanged. This form response disappearing and may curios- 
ity for many them. What the blog experience helped recognise 
that, although have the impression that conversing one-on-one 
with students write back their responses, they might not have 
that impression all. Although might helping some, there are 
others who are already very comfortable expressing themselves 
global public space. For them, even print something off and hand 
increasingly becoming anomaly their communicative 
practices 

said from the outset, fully aware that this anecdote places 
with the dinosaurs; but, according McLuhan’s insight, only 
after changing anew medium that see the effects that which 
have left behind (McLuhan, 1964). According the Ghanian proverb “if 
you want know about water, don’t ask fish” (McLuhan, 1969, 63) 
The fact that Iam behind the times gives effective perspective for 
comparison. part one the last generations who are not fully 
products digital mass-mediated communications systems. 

opening anecdote raises numerous questions that shape the body 
this essay. (1) How conceive communicative competence 
curricular contexts? (2) Does this suit our present and future needs? (3) 
How might conceive communicative competence differently? and 
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(4) How might re-conceptualised communicative competence inform 
educational practice? 


Communicative Competence Curricular Contexts? 


The |MEf. OF, Llitera, littera letter 
alphabet, Oxford English Dictionary serves the convenient 
place-holder for our various communicative competencies. This exem- 
plified the common phrases ‘media ‘computer and 
‘visual literacy,’ and the title the required graduate course teach, 
‘research literacies.’ This general sense literacy communicative 
competence has evolved with our progression from the invention and 
development written languages through many technological revolu- 
tions: the inventions paper, printing press 


steam press, moveable 
type, and the digital electronic technologies this era. Johns argues 
The Nature the Book, the identity print was made 


exercised over generations and across nations. That labor has long been 
overlooked, and not now evident. But its very obscurity revealing 
was dedicated effacing its own traces, and nec 


ssarily so: only 
such efforts disappeared could printing gain the air intrinsic reli- 
ability which its cultural and commercial success could built 
(Johns, 1998, pp. 2-3) 


history ofthe shaping print demonstrates how the reliability 
take for granted evolved. Today open book and have good reason 
trust that its contents can traced the sources cited. The publisher 
stands the reliability this information. This has not always been 
the case; has taken centuries for the evolution the sophisticated 
artifact called ‘book.’ Ourconventional notion print culture, says Johns, 
obscures the complexity the issues involved “with all the authority 
categorical definition” (p. 3). Johns documents and explains how 
have come link print and veracity (p. 638). traces the growth 
The Royal Society London the seventeenth century where natural 
philosophers, predecessors today’s scientists, developed print 
fixed and dependable medium for sustaining knowledge claims. The 
development modern science cannot conceived separately from 
the The Royal Society’s “strenuous efforts discipline the processes 
printing and reading”. Johns says, science has partly been 
decided their endurance” (p. 542). 

With print and truth inextricably our little 
wonder that ‘literacy’ has become the category within which all commu- 
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nicative competencies are judged. Each competency conceived 
modification competence with the written word and, Ulmer points 
out, “school literacy” (Ulmer, 1998, xiii). view student’s 
competence diarist was constrained ignorance ‘blogging’ 
and assumption that one-to-one print correspondence ought 
the standard for our communication. own assumption makes 
wonder how constraining the very concept ‘literacy’ teachers’ 
abilities account for multiple competencies witness the prolif- 
eration new technologies. One might take the view that all this will 
change the new generations take over; that there point trying 
re-conceptualise things now; that this will happen inevitably the 
technophiles take over our classrooms. Far from dispute the 
likely inevitability this change. do, however, re-emphasize the value 
view from the past offered the present. look rearview 
mirror peripheral vision still keeping the road ahead and 
doing with the knowledge hindsight offers 


How Does ‘Literacy’ Competence 
Suit Our Current and Future Needs? 


have seen the category use for communicative 
competence. ‘Category’ |f. katégoria statement (katégoros accuser)| 
refers class division; and, philosophy, one possibly 
exhaustive set classes among which all things might distributed 
(Oxford English Dictionary). Whether not one categorical 
through the use categories that live our lives.' buy salt 
look under ‘baking supplies’; for cheese, under etc. Without 
when shopping countries whose grocery stores are not organized like 
those frequent home. Categories are our conceptual/linguistic tools 
for managing the daily glut stimuli presented the senses. Sorting 
out what the world presents the senses requires that recognize 
like and unlike things and learn group them name and concept 
Many special needs involve conditions that not allow people group 
and sort stimuli adequately cope independently the world 

Let now look what has usually been classified sub-category 
the English Language Arts curriculum: media literacy. The phrase 
‘media demonstrates type category mistake. Gilbert Ryle 
defines ‘category mistake’ the allocation concept logical 
type which does not belong. uses the example visitor the 
university who, after being shown colleges, libraries, playing fields, 
departments, museums and offices asks, ‘But where the 
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if, says Ryle, “the University stood for extra member the 
which these other units are members” (Ryle, 1980, pp. 18-19). These 
other units—colleges, libraries, playing fields, entailed within 
the class ‘university’, just following the logical hierarchy catego- 
ries, ‘university’ belongs the larger class ‘educational institutions.’ 
There type category mistake the phrase ‘media 
The mistake takes the form reversal. The root the term ‘literacy’ 
the Latin referring letter the alphabet (OED). Thus ‘lit- 
eracy competence with the written word. The root ‘media’ the 
between extremes; the intervening substance through which impres- 
sions are conveyed senses; the agency means which something 
communicated Therefore, the word means and ‘literacy’ 
competence with words belongs the class ‘medium,’ not vice versa 
Instead media being members the class ‘literacy, competence with 
the spoken and written word member the class ‘competence 


means expression.’ Literacy type communicative competence 
competence the medium the written word. 

our efforts incorporate new technologies into traditional, print- 
based schooling, have also coined other category reversals such 
phrases ‘computer literacy’ and ‘visual Gregory Ulmer sug- 
gests that speak computer literacy media literacy may 
attempt remain within the apparatus alphabetic writing that has 
organised the Western tradition for nearly the past three millennia” 
(Ulmer, 1998, xii). Are responses student’s web log evidence 
that part this attempt? Does our concept need broadening 
allow for our relationships virtual public space? 


How Might Conceive 
Communicative Competence Differently? 


would like suggest new concept, that and turn 
first Derrida’s critique Western philosophy. Derrida coined the 
dominates the history Western metaphysics. According Howells, 
logocentrism “implies chain representations which leads uninter- 
rupted fashion from experiences and ideas their expression speech, 
and later, perhaps, writing.” Derrida claims that the assumptions 
logocentrism “enshrine reassuringly stable and hierarchical view 
the world.” The belief that meaning present signs myth 
(Howells, 1999, pp. 48-49). Derrida uses the term ‘trace’ express the 
absence full, present meaning (p. 50). Howells puts it, sign 
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implies that sign something which precedes it; the trace, 
the contrary, Derrida’s account, not secondary mark prior 
origin, means rather that there was origin before the 51) 
Derrida’s view the hierarchical system which thought prior 
speech and speech prior writing part this inherited philosophy 
presence. questioning this system, says Howells, “more issue 
that just the status Western alphabetic writing; the whole Western 

Derrida does not claim that there escape from this entrenched 
there meta-language which “get outside our meta- 
physical heritage.” What offers alternative the form 
playing with language, method that has come known 
struction’ and ‘decomposition.” Howells says, “all deconstruction 
can disrupt the accepted meanings old words and sometimes 
coin new ones” (p. 66). Human communication is, Derrida’s words, 
“the production system differences” which “one has admit, 
before any dissociation language and speech, code and message, 
etc.” (Derrida, 1972, 1981, 28) 

This view that communication the production ofa system differ- 
ences interrupts the hierarchical system which thought 
communication the play difference, then difference much 
other case that which presented. One need only construe premises 
and/or concepts differently substitute another method inquiry. Also 
play any expression are the conventions the medium media 
used. Take narrative example. Usher and Edwards point out, 
narrative “emphasizes certain and singular meaning and the reporting 
already existing ready-made reality” (Usher Edwards, 1994, 
150). Regardless the internal accuracy truth authenticity 
the substance the narrative, the form itself ready-made reality 
which “does not draw attention itself text” (p. 151). Usher and 
Edwards refer this ‘narrative realism’ (Ibid.). take this imply 
that any narrative reports something assumes real; this 
convention the form. order engage with literary narrative “we 
choose deceived” (Coleridge, 1817, Perkins, 1967, 499) know- 
ing that fiction characters exist fictional reality. the case 
news research report, assume that the referred-to reality exists 
beyond the text. 

vital part course research literacy consists analysing 
the conventions scholarly reporting order that, the Zen saying 
goes, don’t take the finger pointing the moon for the moon itself. 
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Usher and Edwards use the phrase ‘epistemic (p. 149) 
describe the kind awareness necessary recognise “the workings 
and effects power through texts” (p. 151). stopping consider the 
differences between student’s web log and own expectations 
and traditional responses journal writing, demonstrated epistemic 
reflexivity. kind world ‘reality’ being constructed 
the questions asked and the methods used?” (p. 148). 

order encourage epistemic reflexivity teachers and students 
suggesting correct the category mistake our conception 
communicative competence that focus the play differences 
any expressive act. Although other concepts are available, the 
term that, opinion, best suits our purposes. Derrida 
introduced the terms and ‘différance’ new concepts for writ- 
ing. wrote ‘writing’ with capital ‘w’ distinguish from writing 
the logocentric sense (Derrida, 1972, 1981, 26). engage his 
grammatology requires new way reading. Ulmer refers Derrida’s 
style homonymic; puns are the mainstay his play differences 
(Ulmer, 1985, xii). Derrida’s Writing alerts the assumptions 
logocentrism through its intentional ambiguity and, although ambigu- 
ity recognised virtue the arts, such not the case the other 
school subjects. the forty years since Grammatology was published, 
there little evidence that writing pedagogy secondary schools has 
been directly affected his Writing. The term ‘deconstruction’ now 
common use but usually only synonym for ‘analyse’ 
Are teaching for epistemic reflexivity? Are teachers and educators 
asking “What kind world ‘reality’ being constructed the ques- 
tions asked and the methods used?” (Usher Edwards, 1994, 148) 

for adopting Derrida’s concept although aligns 
communicative competence with the play differences pointing 
the deferral meaning expressive acts, the pun (differ, defer) does 
not work English. The English substantive ‘difference’ has the effect 
reifying expressive event reducing its products. Ulmer 
has suggested the concept ‘videocy’ more representative this age 
the visual image (Ulmer, 1989) and elsewhere suggests 
referring the very basis upon which mass-mediated messages are 
possible (Ulmer, 1998, xii). suggesting ‘mediacy’ concept for 
communicative competence because, unlike Ulmer’s ‘videocy’ and ‘elec- 
tracy, does not stem from the technologies which communication 
possible. These change and the concept communicative competence 
needs expansive enough survive new technological revolutions 
‘Mediacy’ implies agency, exchange, and process. 
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How Might the Concept ‘Mediacy’ 
inform Educational Practice? 


Derrida’s critique logocentrism offers release from the neces- 
sity ‘figuring out’ what the speaker writer means, meaning 
something lurking hovering behind before above the expres- 
sions one makes. sounds, gestures mark-making not express 
what intended, still responsible for their implications; they still 
say what they say. can retract them, but cannot claim they mean 
something that hovers somewhere. This belief that meaning stable 
entity which can reached conveyed signs closed system 
and all too often interpretation viewed means getting 
elusive presence. How often have teachers heard the phrase “That’s 
not what meant”? refer particular instances when the response 
delivered defensive tone, implying that the intended meaning 
the ‘correct’ one existing somehow thought but way evident 
what the student just said. The implication that the teacher 
not supposed judge the utterance because the intended 
meaning behind what really matters. recognising that there 
hierarchy thought over speech over the other means expres- 
sion, person must take responsibility for his her expressions. The 
ubiquitous “That’s not what meant” might replaced see the 
implications what said and don’t agree with them.” Such reply 
would acknowledge reflective attitude the part the speaker 
his her verbal expression. The interaction not between what was 
said and what was meant; but, between what was said and the many 
different ways can interpreted and elaborated upon. The expressive 
act one mediation. Words are media communication and use 
them effectively effective mediator. 

The 20" century development and proliferation 
media with the capacity communicate message simultaneously 
mass people different locations—affected common usage. The term 
‘media’ now carries the connotation ‘mass-media.’ distinguish their 
media expression from mass-media, artists refer them the plural 
‘mediums.’ They pluralise the Latin term ‘medium’ with the English 
plural marker‘s.’ Though confusion over Latin plurals English com- 
believe there more stake here than simple error usage 
Artists are the world’s media specialists. Each expresses him herself 
chosen medium acting with epistemic reflexivity. For curriculum 
designers create sub-category language arts called ‘media literacy’ 
fail recognise the contribution the arts mediating human 
experience. Communicating competently through countless number 
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media what artists and have always done. mass medium such 
the computer merely new medium expression which, the 
hands artist can also used reflexively; the artist questions his 
her medium and methods its use 


Conclusion 


this article have touched the surface how our conceptualisa- 
tion curriculum needs change allow for changes our means 
expression. offering new names for communicative competence 
digital age, Ulmer says new name will help us, “distinguish this 
epochal possibility that what stake not only different equipment 
but also different institutional practices and different subject formations 
from those now inhabit” (Ulmer, 1998, xii). the new academic 
term begins have amended course outline include the possibility 
that students may prefer converse globally about our experiences 
together. Will venture ‘out there’ onto blog site and open cor- 
respondence anyone surfing by? When the opportunity arises again 
expect curiosity will lead the way. 
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Notes 


Amie Thomasson (2004) succinctly distinguishes the realist from the 
sceptical view categories: system categories undertaken realist 
spirit would ideally provide inventory everything there is, thus answering 
the most basic metaphysical questions: ‘What there?’ Skepticism about the 
possibilities for discerning the different categories itself has led others 
approach category systems not with the aim cataloguing the highest kinds 
the world itself, but rather with the aim elucidating the categories our 
conceptual system.” 

Ulmer (1982, contends that deconstruction what Derrida did 
philosophical texts; whereas, mimed decomposed artistic texts 

One hears and data.’ 
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Book Review 
Unexpected Minority: 


White Kids Urban School 
Edward Morris 


New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2006 


Reviewed Jennifer Bondy 
Miami University 


Edward Morris’ book, Unexpected Minority: White Kids 
Urban School, excellent example how various modes differ- 
ence and inequality intersect with Whiteness, suggesting new ways 
understand Whiteness, White privilege, and more importantly, sites for 
potential change. This book based two-year ethnographic study 
Texas middle school, which Morris observed students and inter- 
viewed teachers. The school, which located low-income urban area, 
was attended predominantly African-American and Latino student 
population, with Asian-Americans and Whites the numerical minority 
population. The study White students who attend predominantly racial 
and ethnic minority low-income, urban school enables Morris challenge 
hegemonic notions Whiteness, continual process which marginalizes 
non-Whites and denigrates White people who not fit the hegemonic 
ideal, and reveals the ways which White students are nonetheless 
advantaged the school’s racialized institutional organization 

addition problematizing hegemonic notions Whiteness, 
ethnography makes significant contributions Whiteness theory 
and research White advantage education. Previous ethnographies 
have either underscored structural practices such tracking, limited 
school resources, and decaying buildings (Dance, 2002; Ferguson, 2000; 
Ogbu, 1978; Valenzuela, 1999), which disadvantage racial and ethnic 
minority students, highlighted social class positions and locations 
which challenge the normative value Whiteness 1997; Perry, 
2002). However, Morris provides new perspective his ethnography 
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addressing how schooling practices and regional 
and residential location” (Morris, 2006, with race, class, 
and gender construct, alter, and maintain meanings and advantages 
associated with Whiteness. Morris contributes the existing body 
literature Whiteness and White educational advantages using 
this intersectional conceptual foundation focus the experiences 
White kids urban rather than suburban school 

Morris writes that triadic framework hegemony, reproduction, 
and hidden curriculum “provides way for conceptualize differ- 
ences and inequalities within and without Whiteness and focus the 
practices through which schools may actually reproduce these various 
inequalities” (Morris, 2006, 29). His book explicitly draws fromcontem- 
porary theories hegemony and reproduction illuminate the ways 
which cultural capital and disciplinary procedures construct hegemonic 
notions Whiteness, thus conferring educational privilege (Bourdieu, 
1977; Farkas, 1996; Ferguson, 2000; Foucault, Lareau, 
1987). Morris explains that these theories suggest “different expecta- 
tions cultural competency from students and different procedures 
discipline” (Morris, 2006, which construct Whites the norm and 
African-Americans and Latinos deviations from this. Moreover, Mor- 
ris builds upon these theories when merges them with the concept 
hidden curriculum. also expands the reader’s understanding the 
ways which Whiteness rearticulated through the students’ perfor- 
mance and presentation race. Morris focuses student interaction 
and peer culture, sites which are frequently ignored research when 
attempting re-interpret the meaning Whiteness and social power 
relations. His observations demonstrate that the White youths who at- 
tended this school were aware that Whiteness required certain kinds 
material support, such residential location and financial resources 
Lacking such support, the White students challenged and negotiated 
Whiteness, defining themselves more the cultural 
terms the African-American and Latino students. addition, 
ethnography identifies schooling processes significant determinants 
the reproduction hegemonic Whiteness and educational inequity 
Morris describes the structural characteristics schools comparing 
teacher perceptions and disciplinary procedures for White students with 
those for African-American and Latino students. 

Considering the important role that youths play accepting 
resisting hegemonic definitions race, class, and gender only works 
strengthen Morris’s theoretical arguments. Previous scholarly works 
indicate that many White kids multiracial settings deviate from ste- 
reotypical, hegemonic notions Whiteness 1999; Perry, 2002). 
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Therefore, essential understand their stories and perspectives 


order suggest possible sites for resisting and subverting the social 
reproduction White privilege. The experiences White students who 
genuinely value the opinions and friendships their non-White peers 
contribute more comprehensive and edifying perspectives about race, 
racial distinctions, and race relations. 

addition, the focus marginalized White youths low-income, 
urban school complicates Fordham’s (1996) notion “acting White.” Ac- 
cording “acting White” African-American critique 
other African-Americans who have accepted and endorsed the domi- 
nant, White norms and ideology which are generated and maintained 
institutions such schools. Generally speaking, most African-Americans 
abhor the idea “acting White” because implies attempt control 
and dominate the Other, sometimes including other African-Americans 
(Fordham, 1996, 23). This concept suggests adoption worldview 
well racial and cultural identity that particular the Black 
community. The White youths Morris’ ethnography also opposed the 
notion White.” Through their behavior, interaction, and stylistic 
sensibilities, White students rejected cultural forms that emblematized 
White dominance. Perhaps because they were marginalized from the 
mainstream White community, the White students Morris’s study 
had more progressive and flexible understanding race and racial 
identity. Their behavior and style dress implied understanding that 
“acting White” was associated with certain ideology, forms domination, 
and racist values. Thus, they rejected embracing hegemonic notions 
Whiteness and moved beyond the rigid boundaries race embracing 
African-American and Latino forms culture. 

theoretical and methodological findings support the claim 
his book: while the intersection race, class, gender, and place con- 
note new meanings Whiteness, the rewards and privileges associated 
with Whiteness remain intact. The first chapter describes the reasons 
for the study and the previous research which the book based, and 
introduces the organization for the book’s remaining chapters. More 
specifically, Morris establishes the theoretical context his book in- 
troducing the study Whiteness, and the intersectionality ofrace, class, 
and gender. explains this theoretical context relation education 
and sources educational inequity and difference. Morris also provides 
review changing immigration trends that are relevant meaning 
Whiteness and reproduction White advantage education. How- 
ever, the content the introduction could have been more effectively 
organized. For example, does not offer detailed explanations defini- 
tions the theories, such Whiteness, hegemony, and reproduction, 
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which Morris weaves throughout the remaining chapters. The reader 
must wait until chapter two before Morris explains and defines the 
ethnography’s theoretical framework. While the theories and research 
woven throughout Chapter Two are quite volumous, his tone and writing 
style are accessible both academic and nonacademic readers who are 
interested theories Whiteness and disrupting the reproduction 
White privilege education. addition, Morris neglects establish 
the historical and contemporary context his research. The reader must 
wait until chapter three before Morris discusses the changing economic 
and cultural demographics the school’s community. Given that the 
book draws heavily upon observations and interviews, such discus- 
sion may have helped the reader better understand Morris’s approach 
both the theoretical and methodological aspects his research 

Chapter Four the book describes the teachers’ perspectives 
students relation the historical and contemporary context the 
school. focuses the discourse used African-American and White 
teachers interpret the social class background both White and 
non-White students. critical finding Chapter Four that while 
teachers’ interpretations class background appeared slightly alter 
the educational advantages associated with Whiteness, closer analysi 
revealed that such advantages—higher-track placement and academic 
awards—largely remained intact. According Morris, while social 
class may “cloud the projection privilege associated with Whiteness” 
(Morris, 2006, 130), does not disrupt this privilege 

Chapter Five, Morris addresses the dress code and disciplinary 
procedures part the hidden curriculum which normalizes White- 
ness, and demonizes African-American and Latino students. Explor- 
ing the intersection race, gender, and social class, Morris finds that 
Whiteness remains the normative category that, when combined with 
gender, defines appropriate masculine and feminine behavior. Com- 
pared African-American and Latino boys and girls, White boys and 
girls were disciplined less, their behavior appearing either harmless 
docile. Moreover, Morris asserts that the effects this hidden cur- 
riculum subverted the goal providing all students with education 
and means for upward social mobility pushing African-American 
and Latino students away from school 

However, limitation Chapters Four and Five, which Morris 
candidly discusses, are the ways which African-American and White 
historical relations, well Morris’s presence White, male re- 
searcher, may have affected how teachers talked about and disciplined 
students. asserts that African-American teachers perpetuated White 
institutional privilege disciplining White students less than African- 
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American and Latino students. Morris suggests the African-American 
teachers’ actions may have been based apprehension historical 
White retaliation against African-Americans who criticized Whites 
Moreover, White teachers may have been trying demonstrate that 
they playing racial favorites, thus speaking more pejoratively 
about the White students. Although not likely known the degree 
which historical relations and Morris’s presence affected teachers’ 
perceptions, readers may want keep mind what such limitations 
suggest about the research findings and the potential for change. 
not including insider/outsider research perspective, Morris forecloses 
opportunities for deeper reflexivity and richer analysis. 

Chapter Six, Morris focused peer culture and student interac- 
tion examine the racial perspectives adopted the White students 
One findings that Whiteness did not represent power 
privilege within the culture both White and non-White students 
Whiteness became fluid concept intersected with class and gen- 
der, and White kids tended distance themselves from stereotypical 
definitions Whiteness, which enabled them establish closer emo- 
tional ties with African-American and Latino students. White students 
were active agents who rearticulated Whiteness establish relations 
across race, class, and gender lines. essence, the students created 
concept Whiteness that was not built upon foundation dominance. 
However, the findings also indicated danger romanticizing White 
border crossing. Given the findings the previous chapters, which 
demonstrate the mechanisms whereby White advantage education 
protected, the reader may dubious when Morris alludes the pos- 
sibility these new forms Whiteness disrupt White educational 
privilege. Despite the students’ rearticulation Whiteness, schooling 
practices teachers and administrators still protected White privilege. 
This raises more questions not sufficiently addressed Morris about 
agency, rearticulation, and the continuation White privilege spite 
the fluidity Whiteness and resistance against 

Despite the limitations, Morris’s book makes valuable contribution 
the existing research and literature race and White educational 
privilege. examining the intersection race, class, gender, and 
place schooling processes, the book describes how students construct 
and alter meanings associated with Whiteness. doing so, adopts 
language hope for the possibility one day ending racial dominance 
and privilege, creating truly equitable educational opportunities. The 
book recommended read for those seeking more comprehensive 
and nuanced understanding cultural and structural factors which 
affect students’ school experiences. 
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